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Within the region man is a part of the organization of life among dissimilar species 
which adapt themselves to a common existence, and his work and welfare to a large 
extent belong to the cycle of life processes of the region. His success in adaptation and 
struggle with other species is expressed in terms of growth and density of numbers. 
He can assure himself stable damsnaines only by working in harmony with ecologic 
forces in different sections of the region. His future advance depends upon a bio- 
economic co-operation based upon a scientific comprehension of the complex web of 
life that comprises both the living and non-living realms. He must also cultivate a new 
humility rg foresight in the interest of unborn societies of the future. The trend of 
evolution is for the specific co oe of life of the region to attain greater and greater 
solidarity and permanence ugh friendly, intimate, and subtle linkages. 


The unit of social ecological study is the region which may be 
defined as an area where many dissimilar species of inhabitants 
adapt themselves fo a Common existence so that the ecological com- 
munity as a whole keeps on. Man is a part of the organization of 
life in the region, and his work and welfare to a large extent belong 
to the cycle of life processes of the region, where he competes with 
other living creatures for a place in the sun. 

Man’s success in adaptation and struggle between multitudes of 
different species in the region is expressed in terms of growth and 
density of his numbers. 

Through the interplay of the ecologic forces of competition, inva- 
sion and succession, there is established a close correspondence be- 
tween population density, agriculture, food and the living and eco- 
nomic standards of a region. Man’s adaptations include a control, 
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an increased utilization, and an extension of the region. But in the 
long run the mode of social subsistence elicits and nourishes adaptive 
social institutions, standards of living and culture, imparting to the 
human community a unitary character. 

As the result of the forces of competition and selection, human 
spatial and food relations conform to some definite and typical pat- 
tern, which represents the appropriate ecological distribution of 

human beings and activities in the region. Social organization may 
[ be described in terms of the position, distribution, and movements 
of individuals in space. Every ecological area exhibits a more or less 
typical scheme of social gradation and hierarchy of values. The task 
of the individual is not merely to approximate to the status and 
plane of living of his group but to realize those ideal values which his 
\ station in life demands of him. In plant and animal communities 
“succession” is measured by the rate of change in the vital relation- 
ship among the units of the life-community. In human communities 
“cultural lag” is measured by the fixity of location, of social and 
economic status of individuals, a relatively fixed plane of living and 
social norm. A society undergoing rapid change is, on the other 
hand, characterized by rapid changes of occupation, of economic 
and social status, and of location of individuals and change of social 
standards and ideals. The movement of population, a change in 
methods of production and in distribution of wealth, or new stand- 
ards and ideals of living, which precede a new social gradation, all 
indicate a transformation of the ecological base and consequent 
transformation of the dynamic relations between the different parts 
of the life-community. 

The cultural order is woven within the skeleton of the ecological 
order, and it is the intermeshing of the two orders, organic and spirit- 
ual, which sets before us the complex web of the whole life-commu- 
nity in its completeness. As evolution progresses, the organization of 
life and mind in the region shows greater correlation and solidarity, 
on the one hand, and extension and continuity on the other. 

Man can assure himself a stable dominance only by working in 
harmony with ecologic forces in different sections of the region, in 
the hills and mountains, in the slopes and in the level valleys, pre- 
serving nature’s protective cover of plants and plant roots and the 
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appropriate quota of animals so as to keep the region suitable for 
human and animal habitation. As economic adaptation chalks out 
the region’s natural orbit, forestry, pasturage, agriculture, and manu- 
facture must be made supplemental and complementary to one an- 
other in different parts of a region. A permanent form of agricultural 
and sylvicultural activity can furnish the only basis of a permanent 
civilization, and this implies the conservation of the region, and of 
its intricate and fateful ecologic forces, which is far removed from 
the present lack of occupational balance, and manifold economic and 
social wastes. Economic equilibrium can be attained only if people 
and occupations in different levels of the valley section work har- 
moniously together for the uplift of the entire region. The suprema- 
cy of one or other of the succeeding stages or types of socio-economic 
life and organization is bound to react unfavorably upon the pro- 
gressive development of the region. In sectional economic planning y 
lies the practical application of economic ecology. 

The importation of new varieties of plants, animals, and insects 
from similar habitats and adapted to particular ecologic purposes 
has already opened out other new vistas for applied ecology. Modes 
of economic utilization and social institutions may similarly be 
borrowed with profit from similar societies. Thus in the importation 
and crossing of plants, animals or social institutions, ecology points 
the way toward utilizing the accumulated forces of the region for 
human use and welfare. Similarly the problem of man’s acclimati- 
zation in new habitats or of competition of rival immigrant or native 
stocks in the same region is rendered easier of solution by more 
systematic ecological research than hitherto undertaken. 

Man’s asymbiotic multiplication and speedy use and disposal of 
nature’s stores bring both himself and the region with its diverse 
species and grades of life to common ruin. Nature however has her 
safeguards in preserving a rhythm and balance of growth for all in 
the life-community in the increase of mortality and diminution of 
birth-rate as the density of numbers gets far beyond a limit which is 
locally desirable. Such measurable factors as the scarcity of food, 
the pressure of space, the multiplication of enemies including para- 
sites, and the accumulation of organic waste-products bring about 
a decline of births and increase of mortality among animal popula- 
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tions that overstep an equilibrium density. In man also these auto- 
matic checks operate, and there is nothing immutable or obscure 
about the processes which are evident when a certain density of 
population is over-reached. 

Not merely the decline of the survival rate but disease whether of 
humans or of animals and plants indicates a maladjustment to the 
region. Whether fungal and bacterial parasites in the case of plants 
and animals or pathogenous vegetable or animal organisms in the 
case of men, their dominance and spread are signals to the social 
ecologists. To the bio-ecologists disease is, however, far less signifi- 
cant than the decline of resistance of the organism, or lack of power 
to respond to changes in the environment. Both the mortality of 
men and the decay of institutions are phenomena of social pathology. 
The differential mortality of people in different regions and under 
different occupations, for instance, clearly indicates how one stock 
or stage of economic development gives way to another. The study 
of the development of human communities reveals instances of the 
failure of adaptation of interacting men and of inter-related institu- 
tions to the environment; such phenomena are comparable with 
those of plant or animal suppression, disease and invasion. 

Co-operation, scientific and broad-minded, with the ecologic forces 
which have stamped the region with a unity and individuality ought 
to be the keynote of the future. The conservation of soil, water and 
food, the economy of man’s food and energy circulation, the protec- 

' tion of the earth’s mantle of trees and grasses, the selection and 
| crossing of crops, trees and animals, the biological control or eradica- 
tion of diseases, pests and parasites, the utilization of all kinds of 
organic wastage, permanent agriculture, the conservation of water 
supply and the training and management of rivers and water 
courses, a nicely adjusted occupational balance which may best 
| utilize the resources and possibilities of different sections of the re- 
| gion and the skill and aptitudes of the people—all this is social ecol- 
‘ogy. Through the ages, as he has increased his numbers and his 
dominance, man has committed crime against sun and water, plants 
and animals, robbed in record time organisms and habitats that 
have been economically beneficial, introduced his own appurten- 
ances in the way of domesticated animals and cultivated plants, and 
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disfigured the ground with the traces of his labors and devices, too 
often letting loose destructive forces which have impoverished and 
ultimately engulfed his civilization even in the most favored regions. 
Nature’s processes of change are slow but sure. Man’s quick methods 
of adjustment have often proved harmful in the long run, and enor- 
mous wastage of human toil and skill has followed in the wake of his 
startlingly quick achievements. Man must to some extent imitate 
Nature’s extraordinarily slow methods. In Nature the communities 
of life consisting of many different species found in a region are slow 
growths, but these are balanced and interlaced growths, selection 
being largely determined by the established system of linkages and 
correlations of organisms. The more surely does man adjust his 
own life to the processes and communities of life of his region, the 
more will he elicit Nature’s enormous reserves of capital and energy 
for maintaining the continuity of himself and of his works, experi- 
ences and institutions in the region. Man’s future advance lies, in- 
deed, in a bio-economic co-operation, based on the scientific com- 
prehension of the complex web of life that comprises both the living 
and the non-living realms, and this is deeper than, and goes beyond, 
co-operation merely within the human community. 

Such bio-ecologic co-operation is the pregnant and fateful lesson 
which the co-ordination of biological and social surveys yields for 
\ man’s life and destiny in a given region. 

Man’s knowledge of the ecological web which is as yet scanty and 
partial must expand in order that he may be safe for the region and 
the region safe for him; and this will involve the re-orientation of the 
results of field-workers as well as systematizers in such diverse 
specialized branches of learning as economics, agriculture, entomol- 
ogy, bio-chemistry, and epidemiology. But mere scientific under- 
standing of the web of life does not help matters. Man should culti- 
vate a new humility and a new foresight in the interest of unborn 
societies of the future, which will be religious in its significance, before 
he can make himself the enduring and central link in the vital chain 
of food and energy circulation on the earth of which his pattern of 
civilization is but a phase, and so far a passing one. 

Briefly speaking, the influence of the region on the whole life- / 
community and of the life-community on the region expresses the/ 
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maintenance of specific normal pattern and activity. In ecology, 


plant, animal or human, we never get away from the specific pattern 
of life. The conception of a specific normal pattern of life and its 
maintenance is here fundamental, whether we are considering the 
inter-relations of great harmonic vegetable or animal aggregations 
which have arrived at a more or less stable equilibrium in the region, 
or the inter-linkages of economic, social or political arrangements, 
The pattern of life is an actively maintained whole, at first confined 
to but later transcending the boundaries of time and space, and both 
the structure and life-activities of its component communities, sub- 
human and human, are manifestations of this organic unity. 

The presence or absence of a single factor thus changes the whole 
pattern of life from non-living to living and cultural levels. To give 
an instance, the acidity of the soil, the deficiency of iodine, calcium 
or other mineral elements, or the presence of some single parasite or 
an important species will change the nature and succession of vegeta- 
tion and animal life of the region, and through this man’s cultivation 
and industries, his character, interests, and habits and the lines on 
which his civilization develops. Thus the conception of the pattern 
of life applies indefinitely beyond the immediate environment of any 
of the species of inhabitants within the region, and extends to the 
structure and activities of the entire ecological community, including 
both the biological and cultural series. The pattern of life, fashioned 
first by the physical and chemical characters of the environment, 
shows a specific co-ordinated unity of structure and activity also in 
its radiations and extensions in the spheres of culture and tradition. 
It grows and evolves as a whole, bringing about a harmony of the 
lesser and simpler with the greater and more complex wholes of 
Nature. In the subtle ways of Nature, sun and earth, plants and 
animals mingle silently with mind, society and culture and become 
part of their structure. The region and the life-community in their 
reciprocal give-and-take thus record the gradual development and 
stratification of progressive series of wholes, stretching from the in- 
organic beginnings to the highest levels of spiritual creation. We 
thus reach by another line of reasoning Smut’s conception of Holism. 


The creative intensified Field of Nature, consisting of all physical organic 
and personal wholes in their close interactions and mutual influences, is itself of 
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an organic or holistic character—that Field is the source of the grand Ecology 
of the Universe. It is the environment, the Society—vital, friendly, educative, 
creature of all wholes and all souls. 

The trend of evolution, which ecology envisages, is for the pattern ) 
of life to attain greater and greater solidarity and permanence 
through friendly, intimate, and subtle linkages. What is organic in | 
Nature and shapes her ends blindly and haphazardly becomes pur- 
posive in human society, and thus the pattern of life, spiritual and 
teleologically progressive, crosses the boundaries of time and space. 
\Bio-ecologic co-operation or, to use another term, symbiosis, organic 
and social, is the key to the permanence of man’s civilization, his 
works and experiences on the earth. May not this be a faint glimpse 
of that majestic symbiosis of the Universe brought about by the 
harmony of the varied forces of Nature, of gravitation, light, time, 
the unseen rays or the sidereal influences, which has woven for man’s 
vision through the ages the synoptic conception of Absolute Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness? 
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CULTURAL AREAS IN THE CITY OF CLEVELAND* 


HOWARD WHIPPLE GREEN 
Cleveland Health Council 
ABSTRACT 

The analysis of the population of Cleveland and the four largest adjacent cities— 
Lakewood, Cleveland Heights, East Cleveland, and Shaker Heights—by 252 census 
tracts shows that certain census tracts are very largely inhabited by people born in 
Poland or those whose parents are born in Poland, and that other census tracts are 
influenced similarly by those of other countries, by native white of native parentage, or 
by Negroes. Each group of census tracts with a specific characteristic has been ana- 
lyzed, and the outstanding points of similarity and differences discussed. That which 
characterizes the Negro area is quite different from that which characterizes the Polish 
area or the native-white-of-native-parentage area. The peoples of each area show their 
own peculiarities. 

The population of Cleveland and the four largest adjacent cities— 
Lakewood, Cleveland Heights, East Cleveland, and Shaker Heights 
—of 1,079,333, has been analyzed by 252 census tracts. (For those 
who are not familiar with the census tract, one of the newer and most 
useful tools being presented to the sociologist, it should be stated 
that the census tract is a constant geographical area used by the 
Bureau of the Census in enumerating the population of certain of the 
largest cities in the United States.) Census data have been tabu- 
lated for each census tract in the Cleveland five-city area,’ and, with 
the aid of a street index” by which street addresses may be classified 
by census tracts at the rate of 800—1,200 a day, all sorts of social and 
health data are available by these same constant, geographical areas. 

The census tracts in the Cleveland area are shown graphically on 
the map, upon which is also indicated the industrial and railroad 
property, parks, cemeteries, and public property. The 1930 census 
makes available the value of owned homes and the monthly rental 
of rented homes each by ten groups. An equivalent monthly rental 

* EprroRIAL Note.—This and the six papers that immediately fellow were read at 


the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., December 28-30, 1931. 


t Population Characteristics by Census Tracts, Cleveland, Ohio, edited by Howard 
Whipple Green for the Cleveland Plain Dealer, December, 1931. 


2 Population by Census Tracts, Cleveland and Vicinity, with Street Index, by Howard 
Whipple Green, a publication of the Cleveland Health Council, March, 1931. 
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figure has been calculated for each census tract based on these data. 
This figure is used as an index to the income of the residents of the 
census tract. The 252 census tracts have been arranged in array ac- 
cording to the equivalent monthly rental figures; and census tracts 
have been selected from the lower end, that is, those with the lowest 
equivalent monthly rental, until a population of 103,918 was ob- 
tained. Census tracts have been selected from the upper end of the 
array, namely, those with the highest equivalent monthly rental, 
until a population of 102,603 was obtained. These two economic 
areas, as shown on the map, Figure 1, will be discussed. The low, 
or black, area is where poverty is concentrated; the high, or cross- 
hatched, where wealth is concentrated. 

The possession of a radio may be used as an index of economic 
condition. In the low area 21.3 per cent of the families have a radio; 
in the high area, 80.3 per cent (Fig. 2, col. 2). In the low area 11.5 
per cent of the families have a telephone;3.in the high area, 94.0 per 
cent (Fig. 2, col. 3). 

In the low area 28.9 per cent of the families own their own homes; 
in the high area, 54.7 per cent (Fig. 2, col. 4). In the low area 34.2 
per cent of the families live in single houses; in the high area, 63.8 
per cent (Fig. 2, col. 5). However, in the low area 32.4 per cent of 
the families live in two-family dwellings; in the high area, but 16.9 
per cent (Fig. 3, col. 1). In the low area 33.4 per cent of the families 
live in three-or-more family dwellings, mostly tenement houses, or in 
one-family and two-family dwellings remodeled to house many fami- 
lies; in the high area 19.3 per cent of the families live in three-or- 
more family dwellings, mostly apartment houses (Fig. 3, col. 2). 

The family heads—native white of native parentage, native white 
of foreign or mixed parentage, foreign-born white, and Negro— 
appear in entirely different proportions in the low economic area 
from those in the high economic area. The country of birth of the 
foreign-born white is also quite different in the two areas. In the low 
area 5.7 per cent of the family heads are native white of native par- 
entage; in the high area, 48.1 per cent. The other classes vary in a 
similar manner between the low and higher areas, native white of 
foreign or mixed parentage, 16.6 per cent and 31.6 per cent; foreign- 

3 Based upon data analyzed for the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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born white, 65.2 per cent and 19.9 per cent; and the Negro, 12.1 per 
cent and 0.4 per cent, ‘respectively. As many as 16.9 per cent of the 


ECONOMIC AREAS 


HIGH AND LOW 


Fic. 1.—The high and low economic areas in the Cleveland five-city area 
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Fic. r.—The high and low economic areas in the Cleveland five-city area 
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family heads in the low economic area were born in Czechoslovakia; 
1.4 per cent in the high economic area. Over one-fifth, 21.2 per cent, 
of the family heads in the low economic area were born in Poland; 
0.8 per cent in the high economic area. Those born in the British 
Empire, including Ireland, vary more nearly as the native white of 
foreign or mixed parentage or native white of native parentage, 1.2 
per cent in the low economic area and 6.7 per cent in the high eco- 
nomic area. The percentage of family heads born in the British 
Empire in the high economic area is 5.6 times as large as in the lower 
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area; while for the native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 1.9; 
and for the native white of native parentage, 8.4 per cent. 

In the low economic area 4.5 per cent of the family heads were 
born in Italy; in the high economic area, 1.2 per cent. The percent- 
age born in Germany was 2.1 in the low economic area and 2.7 in 
the high economic area; the percentage born in Hungary was 6.3 
in the low and 1.8 in the high economic area; in Jugoslavia 6.1 and 
0.2; in Russia 1.4 and 2.2; and in other countries 5.5 per cent in the 
low and 2.9 per cent in the high economic area. The difference be- 
tween the percentage of the family heads born in Russia and Ger- 
many in the low economic area and in the high economic area is 
much less and in the opposite direction from those born in other 
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foreign countries except the British Empire. The percentage, 0,4, 
of the family heads in the low economic area classified as other races 
is very small, but eight times as great as the percentage in the high 
economic area 0.05. 

The quasi-family groups found in the low economic area are small 
in number, being 68, or 0.3 per cent, of the families, but include as 
many as 2,973 persons. In the high area there were 24 quasi-family 
groups, o.1 per cent of the families, and including as many as 417 
persons. 
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FIG. 3 


It is thus very evident that most family heads in the low economic 
area are foreign-born white or Negro, while in the high economic’ 
area they are largely native white. 

The low economic area has a density of 51 persons per net acre, 
the high but 10 persons per net acre, indicating congestion as con- 
trasted to ample living space (Fig. 3, col. 3). The population of the 
low economic area decreased 29.4 per cent between 1920 and 1930, 
owing to further inroads made by industrial and commercial expan- 
sions and to residential sites vacated due to dwellings having de- 
preciated to such an extent that they were condemned as places for 
human habitation or finally razed. The high economic area, on the 
other hand, experienced an increase in population of 171.7 per cent 
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between 1920 and 1930. In other words, the areas within a metro- 
politan center in which the poor people (those able to pay but 
small rents) are forced to live are deteriorating, becoming progres- 
sively less a site for residences, and at the same time are congested 
and anything but desirable places in which to live. 

The low area presents the site for many murders (210) during an 
eight-year period, 104 per 1,000 net acres, compared with (1) 0.1, 
per 1,000 net acres, in the high; the location of houses of prostitution 
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in the low area, 81.5 per 1,000 net acres (164), as compared with 
(1) 0.1 per 1,000 net acres, in the high (Fig. 3, cols. 4, 5). 

Juvenile delinquency is high, 48.0 boys per 1,000 boys ten to 
seventeen years of age, as compared with 5.7 in the high; and 11.8 
girls per 1,000 girls ten to seventeen years of age, as compared with 
1.2in the high. The ratio for the boys in the low area is 8.4 times as 
high as in the high area and for the girls 9.5 (Fig. 4, cols. 1, 2). 

As would be expected, the work of the family case work agencies 
is greater in the low econontic area than in, the high, 79.1 families per 
1,000 families in the low, compared with 2.7 families per 1,000 fami- 
lies in the high, in the “normal” year of 1928 (Fig. 4, col. 3). These 
differences are not surprising, for the census shows 30.6 jobless per 
100 families in the low and 4.1 in the high, or 16.8 per cent of the 
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gainful workers were jobless, i.e., out of a job, able to work, willing to 
work, and looking for a job in the low economic area and 2.6 per 
cent in the high economic area (Fig. 4, cols. 4, 5). 

The special unemployment census of January, 1931, taken in 19 
cities in the United States and supervised by the writer in Cleveland, 
showed 65.6 jobless per 100 families, or 36.0 per cent jobless of the 
gainful workers in the low economic area‘ (Fig. 5, col. 1). Figures 
for the high economic area are not available, for this special census 
was limited to the city proper, and many of the census tracts in- 
cluded in the high economic area are located in the cities adjacent 
to Cleveland. 

The number of jobless in 1930 in the census tracts 1n the city of 
Cleveland having the highest equivalent monthly rental and includ- 
ing a population of 51,194 increased from 1,181 in 1930 to 2,583, 
or 119 per cent, in 1931. This percentage increase in the highest 
economic area for the five-city area would give 9.0 jobless per 100 
families and 5.7 per cent of the gainful workers as jobless, both of 
which ratios may be slightly lower than would have been the case if 
the Special Unemployment Census of January, 1931, had included 
the five-city area instead of being limited to just the city of Cleve- 
land. These differences in unemployment are not difficult to under- 
stand. The unskilled or semi-skilled worker is the most seriously 
affected by a period of unemployment and is usually the first af- 
fected. 

The low economic area shows 33.5 illiterate ten years and over 
per 100 families, compared with 1.6 in the high economic area 
(Fig. 5, col. 2). Of the foreign-born white twenty-one years of age 
and over, only 41.3 per cent were naturalized in the low economic 
area, compared with 73.4 per cent in the high economic area (Fig. 
5, col. 3). 

And finally, but by no means of lesser importance, the birth-rate 
in the low area in 1928 was 103.1 per 1,000 married females fifteen 
years of age and over and 49.2 in the high, or 82.9 per 1,000 females 
fifteen to forty-four years of age in the low economic area, compared 
with 40.8 in the high economic area (Fig. 5, cols. 4, 5). The births 


4In 1930 there were 7,288 jobless in the low area, including 132 in LW-18 in Lake- 
wood; and in 1931, 15,570 jobless in the low area, estimating 282 in LW-18, an increase 
of 114 per cent. 
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in the low economic area were delivered by midwives 29.6 per cent, 
and physicians in the home 47.8 per cent, as compared with 22.4 per 
cent in hospitals; while in the high area only o.9 per cent of the births 
were delivered by midwives, 12.0 per cent by physicians in the home, 
and 86.8 per cent in hospitals (Fig. 6, cols. 1, 2, 3). 

The infant mortality rate was 87.9 in the low, but 39.2 in the high, 
per 1,000 births (Fig. 6, col. 4). Diarrhea and enteritis, the decrease 
in which has caused most of the decrease in the infant mortality rate 
in the past, accounted for ro deaths per 1,000 births in the low eco- 
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nomic area and no deaths in the high economic area (Fig. 6, col. 5). 

The total death-rate adjusted to the Standard Million of England 
and Wales of 1901 was 12.9 in 1930 in the low economic area and 
7.3 in the high economic area; and, with the Negro population ex- 
cluded, 12.0 in the low and 7.3 in the high economic area. The age- 
specific tuberculosis death-rate per 100,000 population twenty-five 
to forty-four years of age was 182.6 in 1930 in the low economic area 
and 39.8 in the high economic area; and, with the effect of the Negro 
population excluded, 114.5 per 100,000 white population twenty-five 
to forty-four years of age in the low economic area and 40.5 in the 
high economic area. The age-specific tuberculosis death-rate per 
100,000 Negroes twenty-five to forty-four years of age was 575.2 in 
the low economic area. There was a very small Negro population 
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and no deaths of Negroes twenty-five to forty-four years of age from 
tuberculosis in the high economic area. 

It is thus evident that the low economic area with an equivalent 
monthly rental of $19 is quite different culturally from the high 
economic area with an equivalent monthly rental of $72. In the low 
economic area few families had a radio set and still fewer a tele- 
phone, few owned their home, and, while they were quite equally 
housed in one-family, two-family, and three-or-more-family dwell- 
ings, disproportionately small numbers of families lived in single- 
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family dwellings and disproportionately large numbers of families 
lived in two-family and three-or-more family dwellings. 

A very small proportion of the family heads were native white 
of native parentage, a small proportion native white of foreign or 
mixed parentage, while a large proportion were foreign-born white, 
and a distinctly disproportionate number were Negro or of other 
races. 

Disproportionate numbers of family heads were born in Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Italy, Hungary, and Jugoslavia; while the family 
heads born in the countries of the British Empire, in Germany, and 
in Russia varied similarly to those native white of foreign or mixed 
parentage or native white of native parentage. 
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In the low economic area the population is congested and is de- 
creasing, owing to inroads made by industrial and commercial ex- 
pansions and to obsolete dwellings. The area is decadent. In this 
area many murders are committed, houses of prostitution are com- 
mon, juvenile delinquency rates are high, and disproportionate num- 
bers of families are cared for by family case work agencies. In the 
low economic area there is much unemployment, i.e., many are 
jobless, much illiteracy, high birth-rates, with few births delivered 
in hospitals and many by midwives, high infant mortality rates 
and many infant deaths due to diarrhea and enteritis. Even the 
total death-rate adjusted to a standard population is disproportion- 
ately high, and the age-specific death-rate from tuberculosis is enor- 
mous even after the effect of the Negro population has been re- 
moved. 

In the high economic area all this is different. Most of the families 
have a radio, even more have a telephone; they own their homes, 
mostly single dwellings. The family heads are native white of native 
parentage or perhaps native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
with some few foreign-born white born in such countries as those 
included in the British Empire, in Germany, or in Russia. 

The population lives on ample acreage, which is increasing in 
population. Few or no murders are committed in this area; houses 
of prostitution are almost unknown; the juvenile delinquency rate 
is low, and few families require the aid of the family case work agen- 
cies. Unemployment is not severe; illiteracy is low; and the birth- 
rate is low, most births occurring in hospitals. The infant mortality 
rate is low; no deaths occur due to diarrhea and enteritis, the death- 
rate is unbelievably low; and the age-specific death-rate from tuber- 
culosis is extremely low. 

These two economic areas are spatially as distinct as they are 
culturally. The low economic area is in general near the center of the 
city, although not confined there by any means; while the high eco- 
nomic area is in general near the periphery of the area under con- 
sideration. 

A study of various sections selected, because predominantly 
Polish, Negro, Italian, Czechoslovak, Jugoslav, Hungarian, or na- 
tive white of native parentage, must take into account the economic 
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conditions found in each section. For example, a high degree of any 
comparisons between factors may show specific incidence in one 
section which may be low when the economic rating is considered, 
while a much lower degree of incidence in another section may be 
high for that specific economic rating. 

No comparisons are possible for a foreign white stock or for the 
Negro between areas with different economic ratings, for there is but 
slight variation evident in the equivalent monthly rental of the vari- 
ous census tracts occupied by any one foreign stock or by the Negro. 

Comparisons between census tracts with slightly different eco- 
nomic ratings are possible in only a limited number of cases, where 
the family heads are mostly native white of native parentage. 

Even though several of these foreign-born white sections including 
populations in excess of 25,000 have 85.4 per cent, or 62.5 per cent of 
the family heads, Negro or born in but one foreign country, studies of 
this nature must of necessity be made with considerable care and 
great skill. No census tract consists of but a single class, and the 
small percentage of other stock may affect the calculation to a 
considerable extent. 

It is evident that Greater Cleveland, while a compact community, 
is anything but uniform; and an average for the whole is grossly mis- 
leading. There are wide economic and cultural differences between 
areas; in fact the city is a complexity of areas each with its own pe- 
culiarities and characteristics, and therefore cannot be dealt with 
as a single statistical unit. 

Cleveland, as you see, is not an apple, but a bunch of grapes each 
of which has its own particular pattern—some large, others small, 
some round, others long and narrow, some sweet, others sour, some 
sound, others rotten throughout. 

I have attempted to give you an analysis of a very small part of 
the data made available in Cleveland by the publication of Popula- 
tion Characteristics by Census Tracts. A wealth of population data is 
included in this publication. The Cleveland Plain Dealer financed 
the publication. They have made analyses of hundreds of thousands 
of sales of all sorts of commodities by census tracts, and therefore 
they value most highly the basic population data by census tracts. 

5 Op. cit. 
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All sorts of social and health data have been analyzed by the Cleve- 
land Health Council in the course of the many community studies 
which they have been requested to make. 

Cleveland is probably the most statistically minded city in this 
country. The fact basis of planning is recognized. by the social work- 
ers, health executives, and as well by the business man and entre- 
preneur. 

The object of this paper is to try to present to sociologists what 
in our opinion should prove to be a fertile field for research and in- 
vestigation by those who have a fundamental outlook on the prob- 
lems of society. 
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THE POPULATION PATTERN IN RELATION 
TO RETAIL BUYING 


AS EXEMPLIFIED IN BALTIMORE 


INEZ K. ROLPH 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce 


ABSTRACT 


The study of the location structure of retail trade, based upon the Census of Retail 
Distribution, City of Baltimore, 1930, reveals that the population pattern, which de- 
termines the retail structure, is controlled by population density, income, transportation 
facilities, and racial background. Through correlation of retail business and population 
density, the development of retail sub-centers may be traced, disclosing kinds of busi- 
ness and types of operation in effect in the sub-centers in different stages of growth. 
High- and low-income areas repel concentration of business, while in moderate-income 
areas there is a complete pattern of retail distribution. Types of operation are also in- 
fluenced by income. Specific locations of concentrations of stores, and the areas of con- 
centrations, can be traced to public transportation intersections and the importance 
of these intersections as transfer points. Racial characteristics frequently exert a strong 
influence on the consumer demand of individual sub-centers. 


People and their environment control business. In a study of the 
location structure of retail trade in Baltimore, made recently by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, we had in mind a three- 
fold purpose: first, to point out opportunities for locations for new 
business; second, to indicate where business might relocate; and, 
third, to show how business might utilize to a better advantage its 
present locations. This last-named purpose, which concerns itself 
with the adjustment of business to environment, provides a much 
greater field for usefulness, for, after all, there are few businesses, com- 


paratively, which are opening up for the first time, and even a smaller fe 
number which are relocating themselves. But there are great num- 8 
bers of business enterprises whose profits would increase if they ad- ‘m 
justed themselves to their communities. Today the progressive mer- _ 
chant thinks first of people and then of merchandise—so that a bg 
study of the location structure of retail trade involves a study of pop- ;. 
ulation distribution, racial composition, income, topography, and . 
transportation. 

Before going any farther, you may be interested in knowing some- wa 
thing of how the study in Baltimore was made. First of all, it was a 
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made possible by the Census of Retail Distribution, which censys 
provided such basic data as: where stores are, what kinds of busi- 
ness and types of operation they represent, and the extent of their 
business as indicated by their net sales. Knowing where all retail 
concentrations were and their size, the next step was to find the true 
economic boundaries of as many communities as possible which they 
serve. With the aid of maps and special compilations, indicating the 
distribution of population, the location of foreign-born and colored 
races, income on the basis of home values and rentals, topography, 
and transportation facilities, the entire city was checked by personal 
investigation to find all barriers, natural and artificial, which form 
the shopping limits of each community. It was found best, for work- 
ing purposes at least, first to divide the entire city into three geo- 
graphical zones or districts. These districts are referred to as the 
central shopping district, which is the retail heart of the city’s busi- 
ness district; the mid-city or urban shopping district, which is a 
broad, circular zone surrounding the central shopping district; and 
the outlying or suburban shopping district, which is essentially resi- 
dential in character and geographically forms a fringe for the mid- 
city district. 

The central shopping district comprises actually .14 square mile 
or 0.19 per cent of the total land area’ of the city. This seems to bean 
unusually small district, but it is a highly concentrated one, contain- 
ing 748 retail establishments doing something more than $107,000,- 
ooo worth of business. While these 748 establishments constitute 
only 6.1 per cent of the total number of stores in the city, they ac- 
count for 28.1 per cent of the total volume of business done in the 
city. All kinds of business are represented here, but the greater pro- 
portion of the business, almost three-fourths of it, is done by the 
general merchandise, apparel, furniture and household, and jewelry 
stores. These outlets account for the following amounts of sales 
volume done in this district: general merchandise stores, 38 per cent; 
apparel stores, 19} per cent; furniture and household stores, 93 per 
cent; and jewelry stores, 4.3 per cent. It is interesting to note that 
food stores and automotive establishments located in this district do 
comparatively a small amount of the business, food outlets account- 


t The land area has been estimated as exclusive of parks and cemeteries. 
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ing for 2.4 per cent and automotive outlets accounting for 0.3 per cent 
of the central shopping district’s volume. Other commodity groups 
represented and the proportionate volumes of business which they 
do are as follows: lumber and building establishments, 4 per cent; 
restaurants and eating places, 4.2 per cent; drug stores, 2.9 per cent; 
cigar stores and cigar stands, 0.6 per cent; radio and music stores, 1.2 
per cent; florists, o.4 per cent. Other retail stores account for the re- 
mainder of the business in this district, which amounts to 12.7 per 
cent. The population in this district is naturally almost nil. 

The broad, circular zone surrounding the central shopping dis- 
trict, and known as the mid-city shopping district, represents an 
area of 18.9 square miles or 26 per cent of the total land area of the 
city. It is not only an enormous area in size but an important one 
both from a population and from a retail point of view. About 522,- 
ooo people, or 65 per cent of the total population of the city, live 
there. It includes the majority of the city’s foreign and colored popu- 
lation, and this fact indicates not only the racial status of these peo- 
ple but also the economic status. It is, generally, an area of low in- 
come and is rather uniform in this respect. A total of 9,870 stores or 
80 per cent of the city’s stores are located there, and they do 58.2 
per cent of the total volume of business done in the city. A large 
number of these stores are so thoroughly scattered as to present a 
“salt-and-pepper’”’ appearance on a spot map. Investigation indi- 
cated that there were two or three stores in most blocks in this area, 
and that these scattered stores were local in character, serving, gen- 
erally, the neighborhoods in which they are located. Residence is not 
separated from business as in other areas; people live and shop in one 
and the same community and frequently live, shop, and work there. 
With few physical or artificial boundaries, it was impossible to divide 
this area into definite communities. It was possible, however, to 
locate the different forms of retail developments which so large a 
district would naturally contain, regardless of its general “‘salt-and- 
pepper’ distribution pattern. Consequently, the eleven public retail 
markets were analyzed separately, five important string-street de- 
velopments were found and analyzed, and eighteen retail sub-centers 
were located on the basis of the racial composition of the population 
supplemented with data on the transportation structure. Other busi- 
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ness in this area being largely unrelated to any retail development 
was analyzed as “not concentrated.” 

The outlying shopping district represents an area of 53.8 square 
miles, or about 73.8 per cent of the total land area of the city. It con- 
tains the remainder of the city’s population, about 35 per cent of the 
total, and the remainder of the city’s stores, 1,714, or 13.9 per cent of 
the entire number of retail establishments. These establishments 
represented 13.7 per cent of the total volume of business done in the 
city. Since income varies with the different communities within this 
district, since there are natural topographical barriers between most 
of the communities, and since transportation facilities form a pat- 
tern directly related to individual communities, it was possible to 
redivide this district into eighteen separate shopping units or com- 
munities, each with its own identity. 

This, therefore, is the breakdown of the city on a retail basis. A 
correlation of the retail data with detailed data on population den- 
sity, income, topography, transportation facilities, and racial com- 
position showed the effect of these factors on the retail structure of 
the city. 

Population density was found to be the primary factor in retail 
structure, affecting concentrations of business, kinds of business, and 
types of operation. In the mid-city district in Baltimore, for exam- 
ple, where the population density is highest, that is, 15,000 persons 
or more to the square mile, we found the largest concentrations of 
business as well as the scattered services which give it the “‘salt-and- 
pepper” appearance. We found there the greatest number of full- 
fledged or class A sub-centers—concentrations of business meeting 
the entire needs of a community. Seven of the eighteen sub-centers 
in the mid-city district are of the class A type. In sparsely populated 
communities, communities with less than 5,000 persons to the square 
mile, we found stores selling only convenience goods, such as food, 
drugs, and hardware. In moderately dense communities, communi- 
ties with 5,000 to 15,000 persons to the square mile, we found a mod- 
erately complete retail pattern—stores representing a few commod- 
ities other than convenience goods but not a complete representation 
of all principal commodities, such as we found in the sub-centers in 
the densely populated communities. By correlating retail business 
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and population density in this way, it has been possible to trace the 
development of the retail sub-center. Convenience goods, such as 
food, drugs, hardware, and automobile supplies, usually make their 
appearance first and in the order named. Then, as population in- 
creases, restaurants, in some one of their several forms, and general 
merchandise outlets, usually small, follow. Of the principal com- 
modity groups, the last to enter a sub-center are apparel, furniture, 
and jewelry. This appears to be the normal development of sub- 
centers, which development is based primarily on population den- 
sity. By types of operation we mean, generally speaking, whether a 
store is independently operated or chain operated. Where popula- 
tion density is moderately high, we find the greatest number of 
chain-operated stores. Here population is closely tied with income, 
a matter which will be referred to later. In all sparsely populated 
communities the independent store predominates, as it does in the 
most densely populated communities at the other extreme. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that population density is responsible to a large ex- 
tent for concentrations of retail business, for the kinds of business 
represented in those concentrations, and for the types of operation 
that prevail there. 

Next to population density, income exerts the greatest influence 
upon retail structure. The thought has been somewhat current 
among retail business to locate not where population is densest but 
where income is highest. While it may be tempting to locate where 
income is highest, our study in Baltimore shows that it is well to 
keep in mind the varied influences which income exerts. Both high- 
and low-income areas repel concentrations of business. The high- 
income areas are generally found in the outlying shopping units, 
where demand is not great enough to support diversified business 
and where property restrictions forbid its location. In such areas, re- 
tail stores are limited to the selling of convenience goods—those com- 
modities bought frequently. The more frequently we buy a com- 
modity, the fewer the elements that enter into the selection of where 
we buy it. Low-income areas also attract only convenience goods, 
not because the community patronage has not the inclination to buy 
close at hand, as in the high-income areas, but because the people 
have not the ability to buy. It is the moderate-income areas, with a 
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fair share of both inclination to buy and the ability to buy, that sup- 
port concentrations of community business. In addition to number 
and variety of outlets, income exerts an influence on type of opera- 
tion. The moderate-income areas make the greatest appeal to the 
chain-operated store. This was found to be true in both the mid-city 
district and the outlying district. Conversely, it was found to be true 
that the very high-income and the very low-income areas constitute 
the independent store’s patronage. The high-income areas attract 
the fairly large independent establishments, because of service and 
a greater variety of merchandise with respect to needs; the low-in- 
come areas attract the small independents, because they cannot sup- 
port chain-operated business. It has been said that the entire process 
of civilization is a process of differentiation, and that the city is the 
greatest differentiator. It appears also that the greatest differentiat- 
ing force within the city is income. 

Topography is an important influence on retail structure to the 
extent that it frequently determines where people shop. There are 
instances where, by engineering skill, topographical barriers have 
been surmounted, but ordinarily they still tend to isolate a commu- 
nity and thereby restrict the limits of its shopping area. There is 
considerable undeveloped land—low, wooded, or for other reasons 
not yet developed—surrounding most of the shopping units in the 
outlying district of Baltimore. There is also considerable land de- 
voted to park and cemetery purposes. These lands have created bar- 
riers which serve as shopping obstacles, and, frequently, in spite of 
other influences, such as transportation, they have determined the 
physical limits to which shopping will ordinarily be done. 

Generally, a more important influence than topography within a 
city is transportation structure. The extent to which the people of 
Baltimore travel to the central shopping district to do their buying 
is indicated by the fact that the central shopping district does less 
than one-third of the retail business of the city. But as an indication 
of the fact that the central shopping district supplies certain needs, 
doubtless city-wide, it was found in Baltimore that this district is 
supported largely by the four commodity groups previously referred 
to, namely, general merchandise, apparel, furniture, and jewelry. 
The very means of transportation, then, that carry the city’s popula- 
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tion to the central shopping district for certain purchases has pro- 
duced other buying centers of considerable importance. Specific lo- 
cations of concentrations of stores and the size of those concentra- 
tions can be traced to public transportation intersections and the 
importance of those intersections as transfer points. In the mid-city 
district in Baltimore there are eighteen retail centers of importance. 
At one of these centers, more than $13,000,000 worth of retail busi- 
ness is done annually, at another one there is an annual expenditure 
of more than $10,000,000. And the other sixteen centers in this dis- 
trict do proportionate amounts of business. All of them are located 
at or very close to important transfer points where street-car and 
bus traffic are heavy. In the outlying district this same sub-center 
pattern is forming and, where population density is comparatively 
high, the sub-centers have reached the same degree of importance to 
their communities as have those in the mid-city district. In the east- 
ern part of the outlying district in Baltimore there is no cross-town 
transportation, and this has resulted in almost no sub-center growth. 
This condition stands out in marked contrast with the condition in 
the western part, where there is considerable cross-town transpor- 
tation, while following it perfectly there is a net-work of sub-center 
growth. So the influence of transportation is at work in all parts of 
the large city. As population moves, transportation and business 
move with it. Retail business is no longer segregated in the average 
city, even in as old a city and one with as many traditions as Balti- 
more. Historians tell us that the old cities of Europe and the Orient 
were made up of a number of small communities. Then followed a 
period of great centralization—mononucleated cities, resulting chief- 
ly from the use of steam. While electricity and the automobile are 
now the important factors in industry and communication, and have 
been with us for some time, we are still readjusting ourselves to them 
—teorganizing our manner of living. History is repeating itself in 
that our cities are once more dividing themselves up into fairly self- 
contained communities; they are fast becoming heteronucleated. 
Population showing strong characteristics was found in Baltimore, 
as it is usually found in other industrial cities. And since the foreign 
population usually lives where population density is highest, and 
since the retail pattern is most complete in densely populated com- 
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munities, it follows that the complete retail pattern usually accom- 
panies communities with a foreign complexion. In Baltimore, ap- 
proximately 47 per cent of the population are foreign born, of foreign 
or mixed parentage, and colored. The great majority of these people 
live in the mid-city district, where the eighteen sub-centers of con- 
siderable importance are located. Since foreigners group themselves 
usually into communities of their own nationality, these sub-centers, 
which after all are centers of communities, were found to have con- 
siderable foreign identity. One was found to be predominantly Pol- 
ish and another almost as much so; one was German in influence; 
another German and Bohemian; several were Russian and Italian in 
make-up; one was colored by a Lithuanian aspect; etc. In addition, 
there were two that were dominated by the Negro population. Re- 
tail business, when wise, has followed this racial pattern. A mer- 
chant must consider the needs of his community. If his community, 
in spite of its being a low-income area, desires high grades of olive 
oil, cheese, and ripe olives and a wide assortment of spaghetti, as is 
true where Italians predominate, he furnishes these commodities in 
order to be successful. If it is a Jewish community, only the Kosher 
meat market is the profitable outlet for meats. In areas where Ne- 
groes are present in large numbers, small eating places and all kinds 
of second-hand stores tend to predominate. Where racial character- 
istics are pronounced, the small independent merchant is holding his 
own, for it is he who is supplying their peculiar needs. The peculiar 
needs of the different communities which make up a city are some of 
the evidences that the different parts of a city vary in market char- 
acteristics even more so than the different regions of our country. 
So we may say, then, that population density, income, topogra- 
phy, transportation facilities, and racial composition are the chief in- 
fluences at work in molding the population pattern. And the popu- 
lation pattern, in turn, determines the retail structure of the city. 
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FERTILITY IN PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, 
1856-1929 


J. J. SPENGLER 
University of Arizona 
ABSTRACT 


Study of urban differential fertility is best afforded by the birth registration records 
of Providence, Rhode Island, where birth statistics have been accumulated with ter 
completeness and for a longer period than elsewhere in the United States. “Special 
birth-rates” for each immigrant group reveal that: maternity frequency has until recent- 
ly always been greater among the various foreign-born than among the native-born 
women; it has been higher among the new than among the old immigrant stocks; usu- 
ally, although not always, declining rate of immigration of a group is followed by de- 
cline in maternity frequency; fertility of the native and various immigrant groups has 
declined. Greater fertility among foreign born is attributable to differences in age and 
marital composition and to greater control over fertility by natives. Decline os adit 
size since the Civil War may in part be explained for foreign, but not for native, families 
by change in age composition. Since 1920 the foreign average has been declining more 


rapidly than the native, and the spread between the two is ne, ee among 
native and foreign groups in Providence is comparable with that observed elsewhere. 
There are few data on net fertility. Among immigrants a high infant death-rate some- 
what offsets the high birth-rate. In 1920 there were, among natives, 35 per cent less 
children than replacement needs. 

The birth registration records of Providence, Rhode Island, yield 
the most complete and long-sustained picture of urban differential 
fertility obtainable in the United States. Compulsory registration 
of births was initiated in 1650, but birth returns did not become 
satisfactory until after 1855 when a city registrar was appointed." 
A house-to-house enumeration of births was made twice a year until 
1921 when the state registration law was amended to require at- 
tending physicians and midwives to report births within 48 hours. 
However, even prior to 1895, when the state law first required phy- 
sicians and midwives to report births attended, Providence physi- 
cians and midwives had long been accustomed to perform this duty. 
Dr. Chapin supplemented the activity of the enumerators, physi- 
cians, and midwives by checking baptismal and other records and 
obtaining births which otherwise would not have been registered. 

* Dr. E. M. Snow, the first registrar, served until his death in 1888 when he was suc- 


ceeded by Dr. C. V. Chapin who has served since that date. The personal efforts of 
these two men are largely responsible for the comparative completeness of the returns. 
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So late as 1915 about 5 per cent of the recorded births were obtained 
in this manner. 

Despite the efforts made tosecure complete registration, many births 
went unrecorded. In 1890 Dr. Chapin estimated that 10 per cent 
were not registered; about 1900 only 5 per cent escaped registration, 
To measure accurately the number of births omitted is impossible, 
{) Comparison of the number of births registered with the number of 
i children under one year of age, corrected for errors in the census 
returns, leads us to conclude that the approximate percentage of 
births registered at different times has been as follows: 1865, 70; 
1875, 68; 1885, 78; 1890, 90; 1895-1905, 95; 1910, 97; Since 1921, 
practically all. As one-fourth of the foreign born could neither read 
| nor write in 1875, it is possible that relatively more births escaped 
registration among the foreign born.” 


I 

The sources of differences in the fertilities of various immigrant 
, groups and the causes of changes in fertility become clear only in 
proportion as account is taken of differences in the sex, age, and 
marital composition of the population. Accordingly the crude birth- 
P| rates given in Table I but indicate that births have become relatively 
less frequent and that birth-rates vary among the different national 

j immigrant groups. 

2 The tables given in this paper are derived from the annual registration reports of 
Providence and the state and federal census returns for that city. Tables X—XII and 
XVII-XIX include stillbirths in years prior to 1895. Stillbirths have been removed in 
nia) Tables I anti II. Nationality classifications are based respectively upon registration and 
Loe census reports. In 1855, 1860, 1875, 1880, 1890, and 1900, ethnic groups were not classi- 
i fied as to sex. Hence in constructing Table II we had to estimate the females in these 
ee years on the basis of census returns in 1865, 1885, 1895, 1905, I910, 1920, 1930. We be- 
i lieve these estimates to be approximately accurate. Negro births and Negro women are 
classed as native. 

Material relative to the fertility of different ethnic groups may be found in the 
) ( Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vols. XV1, XLIV, XLV; Journal of Heredity, February, 
1932; Bushee, Publications of American Economic Association, Vol. XIII; P. KR. East- 
man, A Comparison of the Birth Rates of Native and Foreign-Born White Women in the 
State of New York during 1916 (Albany); Niles Carpenter, Immigrants and Their Chil- 
dren; W. S. Thompson, Ratio of Children to Women, 1920. Rates for foreign countries 
and cities have been taken from A. Newsholme, Journal of. Royal Statistical Society, 
i Vol. LXIX, and The Declining Birth Rate; C.1. and J. N. Lewis, Natality and Fecundity; 
if W. B. Bailey, Modern Social Conditions; J. Bertillon, Eléments de Demographie; O. C. 
: Beale, Racial Decay; W. B. Hurd, Origin, Birthplace, Nationality and Language of the | 
Canadian People. : 
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In Table II we give what hereafter we shall call special birth- 
rates (living births per 1,000 women) for each immigrant group. 
These rates reveal four trends or conditions. First, maternity fre- 
quency has until recently always been greater among the various 
foreign-born than among the native-born women. Second, mater- 
nity frequency has varied according to nationality, having been 
higher among the new than among the old immigrant stocks. The 
Italian rate has always been highest, that of the Russians, Poles, 
Portuguese, and Austrians second, and that of the French-Cana- 
dians intermediate between the rates of the old and the new stocks. 
Third, although a decline in the rate of increase of an immigrant 
group (through immigration) gradually renders its age composition 
less favorable to fecundity, such declines have not always been fol- 
lowed by corresponding declines in maternity frequency. The Irish 
special rate fell between 1870 and 1875 despite a 50 per cent increase 
in the Irish population. Such a lack of correspondence between fer- 
tility and the rate of immigration increase characterizes the British 
(1870-1900) and the French-Canadian (1885-1900) rates. On the 
whole, however, fertility has been higher in those groups whose 
numbers were constantly being added to by immigration (e.g., 
Italians, Portuguese, Russians, Poles); among the older immigrant 
stocks whose rate of increase through immigration declined, fertility 
has decreased.* Fourth, the special birth-rates of the native and the 
various immigrant groups have declined. The native rate was de- 
pressed about one-fifth by the Civil War, rebounding thereafter to 
the pre-war level and then declining gradually until near the close 


3 The effect of immigration upon age composition is reflected in the age composition 
of immigrant stocks living in a representative part of the United States including Rhode 
Island. Whereas from 70 to 81 per cent of the Russian, Polish, Yiddish, Italian, and 
Slovak females were aged 15-44 years in 1920, but 50 to 53 per cent of the others treated 
in this paper fell in that age group. See Carpenter, op. cit., pp. 416-17. 

4In recent years, especially since 1920, many non-resident mothers have come to 
Providence for delivery. Data on the nationality composition of these non-residents 
is not available. Only since 1923 have their numbers been given. In that year 12 per 
cent of the births registered were of non-resident maternity; this figure rose steadily to 
24 per cent in 1929. The census returns of children under 5 years of age in Providence 
in 1920 lead us to believe that about one-tenth of the births registered in 1916-20 were 
to non-resident mothers and that most of these were to native mothers. It is necessary, 
therefore, to reduce the observed rates after 1915 to make allowance for births to non- 
resident mothers. In 1923 probably one-fifth of the births to native mothers were to 
non-residents; by 1929 this figure had increased possibly to one-third. 
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of the century. The present native rate, if corrected for non-resident 
births, is about four-tenths below the 1856 rate. The foreign rate jn 
1925 was one-third below the immediate pre-Civil War rate. The 
Civil War depressed the foreign rate one-fourth; it declined gradual- 
ly after the war until the influx of the new immigrants after 1890 
restored the rate to the 1864-66 level. While all rates have declined, 
those of the Italian, Portuguese, and English-Canadians have de- 
clined least. By 1921-25 the special rates of the various groups had 
fallen about one-half or more as the percentage declines in Table V 
show.5 


TABLE V 
French- English- Scandi. | Porta: Ruse} 
Decline Since Irish | British German Italian Polish 
"Rrra rere 56 48 60 47 73 73 43 40 62 
een wate ......... 76 57 60 47 88 73 50 43 62 
II 


While differences in age and marital composition explain in part 
the greater fertility of the foreign born as compared to that of the 
natives, part of the superiority is attributable to the greater amount 
of control the natives exercise over fertility. The widespread differ- 
ences among the special birth-rates (Table II) is likewise attributa- 
ble in part to differences in age and marital composition and in part 
to differences in the amount of control exercised over fertility by 
various ethnic groups. 

As we have data on age and marital composition for each ethnic 
group only for 1875, it is possible to measure roughly the attitude 
toward childbearing of the various groups only as of that year.’ 

5 The German rate of 218 may not be typical, as there were but 157-240 Germans in 
Providence, 1855-70. Boundary changes caused by the World War make it difficult to 
secure populations comparable to the birth classifications employed. Our post-1910 


German, Russian, and Polish rates may be somewhat unrepresentative. No Austrian 
rate is determinable since 1910. 

6 Differences in marital composition explain in part the differences in the fertility 
of the various ethnic groups. Ogburn and Groves have shown that the greater the 
ratio of males to females, the greater the percentage of females who are married (Ameri- 
can Marriage and Family Relationships, pp. 193-201). Carpenter (of. cit., pp. 218-19, 
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Living births per 1,000 married women, aged 15-50, and per 1,000 
women of all ages were as shown in Table VI, in 1874-76. 

The respective positions of the ethnic groups in the two columns 
are determined in part by age and marital composition’ and in part 


TABLE VI 
Nationality Married Women All Women 
301 190 
174 78 
Other foreign.......... 243 go 
200 86 
129 33 


by the fact that the Portuguese, German, and Canadian women 
looked with more favor upon childbearing than did the Irish* who 
in turn favored having children more than did the British and the 
Americans. If the American attitude toward childbearing is assigned 


416-17) gives figures which confirm this generalization for all groups except the German 
females of whom more and the Russian females of whom less are married than one would 
expect. The percentage of Italian women married in 1920 in a representative American 
area including Rhode Island was 76; Russian, 73; Polish and Slovak, 79; Yiddish, 71; 
others, 55-64. In Providence the sex ratio of British and French-Canadians has been 
unfavorable and that of the Italians and Portuguese favorable to marriage as the follow- 
ing ratios of males per 100 females of given ethnic groups indicate: 


Nationality 1865 1885 1895 1905 Igo 
67 72 72 65 
145 128 IIo 107 99 
130 169 143 141 
French-Canadian........ } 66 { 99 97 98 
66 65 64 
196 153 153 


7In 1875 in Providence married women, 15-35 years old, constituted 48 per cent of 
total number of Portuguese women; British, 41; Irish, 34; German, 31; Canadian, 27; 
other foreign, 27; all foreign, 36; American, 19; all women, 24. Of each 100 married 
women aged 15-50 years, the number aged 15-35 was 91 among the British; Irish, 88; 
Portuguese and American, 75; Canadian, 64; German, 53; all foreign, 85; all women, 79. 

§ F. A. Walker noted that in 1870 German net fertility in the United States exceeded 
that of the Irish (Scribner’s Monthly, VI [1873], 172-79). 
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a relative value of 100, the relative values of the other groups will 
be as shown in Table VII.’ 


TABLE VII 
Nationality Married Women All Women 
.... 233 228 
112 109 
Other foreign.......... 190 192 
Total foreign........... 137 137 
III 


The data given in Table III indicate that family size has declined 
since the Civil War. First- to third-born children have become rela- 
tively more common, seventh and higher less common. This change 
reflects changes in the size of native families, for since 1891 the per- 
centage of native births, first to third in order, increased from 6g to 


9 These relative values are obtained as follows: We assign a relative value of 100 to 
the American married fertility rate, the American special birth-rate, the percentage of 
American women who are married women aged 15-35, and the percentage of American 
married women aged 15-50 who are aged 15-35 years. In 1875 the fertility rate for 
Irish married women was 205 while the American rate was 129; the Irish rate exceeded 
the American by 59 per cent. Yet the age composition of the Irish married women was 
only 17 per cent more favorable to fertility than was the American, for whereas 75 per 
cent of the American married women aged 15-50 were aged 15-35, 88 per cent of the 
Irish were (88+ 75=117). The attitude of the Irish women, therefore, was more favor- 
able to childbearing, for whereas Irish age composition was only 17 per cent superior to 
that of the American women, Irish fertility was 59 per cent greater. Accordingly, we 
say that if a relative value of 100 is assigned to the attitude of American women aged 
15-50, the Irish attitude is 136, or 36 per cent more favorable to fertility (159+117= 
136). By a similar set of calculating we conclude that the attitude of all Irish women is 
34 per cent more favorable to childbearing than the corresponding American attitude. 
Of all Irish women 93 per cent more are married women aged 15-35 than is true of 
American females (37+ 19= 193). The Irish special birth-rate is 158 per cent higher 
than the American rate (85+ 33= 258). Hence if the relative value of the Irish birth- 
rate is 258 and the relative value of Irish age composition is 193 then the attitude of the 
Irish women is 34 per cent (258+ 193=134) more favorable than that of the American 
women. The relatives for the other nationalities are calculated in a similar manner. It 
must be remembered, however, that this method yields only a crude index of the rela- 
tive favorableness of the women of different nationalities to procreation. We assume 
that percentage of married women aged 15-35 years is important because 82 per cent 
of births in 1874-76 were to mothers aged 15-35 years. 
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79, whereas the corresponding foreign percentage fell from 60 to 54. 
Changes in age composition explain the foreign trend in part but 
not the native, for lowness in order of birth tends to correlate with 
greater youthfulness in the female population. Of the native women, 
15-44, the percentage 15-29 remained practically constant between 
1890 and 1930; the corresponding foreign percentage fell from 54 
to 32; the percentage for Providence fell from 59 in 1875 to 46.5 in 
1930.”° 

The movement in the average number of children born to mothers 
bearing children in given years confirms the trend observed above. 
In 1929 the average for all mothers was 13 per cent below the aver- 
age for 1855-59." The average number of children ever born to 
mothers of given ages who bore children in certain years was as 
shown in Table VIII. 

These figures indicate that mothers 15-24 and 45-49" averaged 
fewer children sixty years ago, while mothers in the other age groups 
averaged 1 to 13 per cent less than in 1864-66.% 


% Providence family size was apparently lower than that in the following places: 


Order of Birth Scotland Indiana Indiana Rhode Island | Rhode Island 
(1855) (1883) (1915) (1857-67) (1915-23) 
First to third............. 50.43 62.8 66.4 61.53 64.21 
Seventh and higher........ | 17.73 11.7 9-9 10.82 11.82 


Age composition does not explain these differences. In Rhode Island in 1905 of the 
native mothers, 35-44, 19.8 per cent had borne 6 or more children; of the foreign, 41.2. 


« The average number of children born per mother bearing children in certain years 
was as follows: 


3.40 IQOO-1904...... 3.36 
1860-64........ 3.50 3.28 
1865-69........ 3-47 3.32 
3.29 2916-20. ....... 3.97 
1880-84........ 3.58 3.09 
1895-99........ 3.46 3.05 

2.97 


= The age group 45-49 included but 28 mothers in 1864-66 and 29 in 1928-29. 


% The 1928-29 averages constituted the following percentages of the 1864-66 aver- 
ages; under 20, 108.9; 20-24, 105.5; 25-29, 90.3; 30-34, 86.7; 35-39, 91-1; 40-44, 99.0; 
45-49, 117.8; all ages, 87.1. 
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Since 1890 the average number of children born per foreign-born 
mother bearing children has increased 11 per cent, while the cor- 
responding native average has fallen 18 per cent. As the figures in 
Table IV indicate, the decline ranges from 4 to 22 per cent among 
native mothers, twenty-five to forty-four, the decline being greatest 
in the age group, 30-39. The average for those under 25 increased 


Table VIII i 
Age of Mother 1864-66 1891-93 1916-20 | 1928-29 
40......... 1.23 1.22 
2.78 2.64 2.81 2.8 
5.62 5.76 5.54 5.52 
8.14 8.36 8.62 9.59 

50 and over.......| 7.50 6.00 
3.87 3.31 3.27 3.01 


3 per cent. Among the foreign mothers 20-24 and 30-34, we finda 
3 per cent increase; among those 25-29 and 35-44, a slight decrease. 
Such declines as are noted in the foreign averages have taken place 
only since 1916-20 when the foreign averages were at a peak. Since 
1916-20 declines of 3-13 per cent have taken place. 

As the data in Table IV indicate, the number of children ever 
born per mother was greater for each age group of foreign born 
than for the corresponding native group. The foreign excess was 
greatest in the higher age groups. Since native averages fell and 


™4 The average number of children ever borne by native and foreign mothers bearing 
children have been as follows: 


Years Native Foreign 
3.07 3.52 
3-07 3-71 
IQOO-1904.......... 2.92 3-75 
2.82 3.64 
2.67 3.68 
2.52 3.85 
2.49 3.83 
1924 2.50 3.88 
2.49 3-93 
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foreign increased prior to 1920, the superiority of the foreign mothers 
was greater in 1920 than in 1891. Since 1920 the foreign average has 
been declining more rapidly than the native and the spread between 
the two is narrowing. The spread and trend are indicated in Table 
IX which express in percentage the excess of foreign above native 
averages.*® 


TABLE Ix 

Age of Mother 1891-93 1916-20 1928-29 
13.7 36.2 17.6 
2.8 38.0 27.8 

IV 


In Table X we give rates which indicate that fertility among 
women under twenty-five years of age increased after the Civil War 
and did not fall until after 1920, that the fertility of the 35-44 group 
declined after 1885 even if not adjusted for omitted births, and that, 
if allowance is made for improved registration, the fertility of the 
25-34 group fell after the Civil War. The decline in fertility seems 
first to have become appreciable among women aged more than 30 
or 35 years. 


*s Both native- and foreign-born mothers who bore children in Michigan in 1884 
or in 1894 had borne more children than had Providence native and foreign mothers 
in 1891-93. The Michigan 1894 averages expressed as percentages of the Providence 
averages were as follows: 


Under 20| 20-24 25-20 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-40 All Ages 


Native ee 101 114 116 104 101 106 98 105 
0% 04 118 113 118 112 106 125 


As the superiority of the Michigan natives is most marked in the age group, 20-29, 
it appears that only among those born after the Civil War did fertility control become 
more marked in Providence. Apparently in 1891 when the “New” immigrant stock had 
not yet become dominant, foreign-born mothers living in Providence controlled family 
size relatively more, compared to those living in Michigan, than did those aged more 
than 35. If this inference is valid it seems also to apply to age group 40-44. 
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% In Tables XIII and XIV we give in relative terms the rates found 
in Tables XI and XII. As probably less than 1o per cent of the 
births escaped registration in 1891, little explanation is required. 
Among the native women fertility fell one-fifth, the greatest decline 
having taken place in the 35-44 group. While the 20-29 and 30-34 
native rates fell, broken by an increase about 1915, the former 
declined but one-tenth compared to a three-tenths decline in the 
latter. An increase characterizes the 15-19 group until 1925, since 
when a decline of one-fifth has taken place. Among the foreign 
females, 15-24, fertility increased until 1916-20, since to decline. 


TABLE XV 
Age of Mother 1891 IQOQ-II 1928-29* | 1928-29t 
BEHt6...... 42 42 70 58 
20-24...... 59 4° 72 59 
25-29...... 47 41 79 64 
30-34..-.--- 47 44 71 59 
25-34...... 47 43 78 64 
35-44..---- 47 34 59 48 
1§-44....-. 45 39 73 60 


* Births to non-resident mothers not deducted. 


t Native rate reduced three-tenths and foreign rate one- 
seventh to allow for births to non-resident mothers. 


A steady decline marks the 25-44 group. Since 1891 the 25-29 rate 
has fallen one-third, the 30-44 group, 43 per cent. 

Foreign fertility, which in 1891 was double the native rate, has 
always exceeded the latter in each age group. While both native and 
foreign fertility have declined, the native rate declined slightly more 
rapidly until after the World War. Since then the relative spread 
between the foreign and native rates has fallen because foreign fer- 
tility has declined more than native fertility, the greatest declines 
taking place in age groups above 29. In 1928-29 native fertility was 
three-fifths as high as foreign fertility, whereas in 1910 it was but 
two-fifths as high. In 1928-29 the magnitude of the native rate rela- 
tive to the foreign rate was greater in the age groups 15—19 and 25-34 
than in 1891; there was no change in respect to age groups 20-24 
and 35-44. The native rates, expressed as percentages of the foreign 
rates, reflect the changes discussed (Table XV). 
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V 
Our data for 1875 indicate that marital as well as age composition 
accounted in part for the spread between the special birth-rates of 
the native and the foreign born. The percentages given in Table 


TABLE XVI 
PERCENTAGE OF NATIVE- AND FOREIGN-BORN WOMEN IN MARRIED STATE, 1890-1920 
1890 1895 1900 Igto 1920 
AGE 

Native | Foreign | Native | Foreign | Native | Foreign | Native | Foreign | Native | Foreign 
25-00.. 3-1 5.2 3.3 7.5 3.8 8.1 3.6 9. 4-3 12.2 
20-24..| 27-0 28.6 26.4 33-1 25.9 34-9 26.5 45. 30.1 53-7 
25-34..| 58-2 63.0 54.8 65.8 53-3 68.1 55.2 70.8 57.0 78.1 
35-44-.| 68.9 72.8 65.6 74-4 64.4 76.1 63.0 78.2 62.5 79.3 
15-44.-| 42-3 52.3 40.8 55-7 40.5 57.8 30.8 62.0 41.9 70.6 


TABLE XVII 
BIRTHS PER 1,000 MARRIED WOMEN, 1874-1920 


Age of Mother | 1874-76 1884-86 1889-91 1894-096 1899-1901 IQOQ-II 1916-20* 


3§-19........ 348 463 504 578 452 537 608 
| 288 315 365 386 339 370 404 
a 224 230 247 253 232 217 235 
35744---+---- go 94 go 95 93 82 

188 190 202 215 194 188 200 


* Based on estimated mid-period population; births to non-resident mothers not deducted. 


TABLE XVIII 
BIRTHS PER 1,000 NATIVE MARRIED WOMEN 


Age of Mothers 1891 1894-96 1899-1901 1909-11 1916-20 1916—20* 
Oe) Seen 472 565 445 563 639 575 
73 61 56 5° 55 5° 
b 169 158 140 138 172 155 


* Assumes 10 per cent of births registered were to native mothers not residents of Providence. 


XVI indicate that in 1890, the first year for which we have data, 
the marital composition of the foreign born was more favorable to 
fertility than that of the natives and that it became increasingly 
favorable during the three succeeding decades. Had this increase 
not taken place, the rates given in Table XII would have fallen more 
rapidly. 

The data in Table XVII which correspond to Table X indicate 
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that the fertility of married women under 25 increased, that the 
fertility of the 35-44 group fell, and that, if allowance is made for 
improvements in registration, the fertility of the 25-34 group fell, 


TABLE XIX 
BIRTHS PER 1,000 FOREIGN-BORN MARRIED WOMEN 
Age of Mothers 1891 1894-06 1899-1901 IQOQ-II 1916-20 1916-20 
634 597 462 508 553 525 
373 338 309 281 289 275 
139 140 135 113 105 100 
FA ree 298 285 256 236 232 220 


* Assumes 5 per cent of births registered were to foreign-born mothers not residents of Providence. 


TABLE XX 


RELATIVE VALUE OF FERTILITY RATES FOR NATIVE MARRIED 
WomEN IF 1891 RATE= 100 


Age of Mothers 1891 1894-096 1899-1901 1916-20 1916-20* 
100 120 04 119 135 122 
100 92 78 87 106 05 
100 04 85 81 99 go 
100 84 77 68 75 68 
100 93 83 82 102 92 


* See note under Table XVIII. 


TABLE XXI 


RELATIVE VALUE OF FERTILITY RATES FOR FOREIGN-BORN 
MARRIED WOMEN IF 1891 RATE= 100 


Age of Mothers 1891 1894-06 1899-1901 IQ0Q-II 1916-20 1916-20* 
100 04 73 80 81 80 
100 93 82 82 87 82 
100 QI 83 75 717 74 
100 96 86 79 78 75 


* See note under Table XIX. 


In Tables XX and XXI we give in relative terms the fertility rates 
for married women given in Tables XVIII and XIX. Trends are 
similar to those revealed in Tables XIII and XIV, but more pro- 
nounced among the foreign born. Among the native married women 
the heaviest decline is found in the 35-44 group. While the rates for 
the 20-24 and 25-34 groups declined after 1891 only to increase 
again, the 1916-20 rates were below the 1891 level. The fertility of 
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the 15-19 group increased one-fifth. The decline in the fertility of 
the foreign married women has been greater than that of the na- 
tives, that of the 15-24 group falling one-fifth and that of the 25-44 
group falling one-fourth. 

On the whole, native and foreign married fertility is converging. 
Allowing for non-registered births, the fertility of married natives, 
15-44, fell about one-seventh between 1875 and 1895, whereas the 
corresponding foreign rate fell only about 2 per cent.”® Between 
1895 and 1920 the corresponding native and foreign rates fell about 
one-twelfth and three-tenths, respectively. Between 1875 and 1920 
native and foreign rates declined respectively about one-fourth and 
one-third. The slow decline in the foreign rates is attributable, as the 
rates in Table II suggest, to the shift from the old to the new immi- 
gration after 1890." The increase in the relative number of natives 
of foreign parentage probably retarded the decline in native fertility.” 
If the native married rates are expressed as percentages of the for- 
eign married rates,"® convergence is greatest in the 20-24 and 25-34 
groups where the relative spreads have fallen one-ninth and one- 
fifth, respectively. In the 15-19 group native married fertility ex- 
ceeds the foreign. In the 35-44 group where the fertility of native 
married women declined relatively more than that of the foreign, 
the relative spread is slightly greater than in 1891 but less than in 
1895-1910. 


% Newsholme’s native corrected rates in 1875 and 1900 were 16.1 and 16.0; the cor- 
responding foreign were 27.79 and 31.1. Assuming 30 and 5 per cent of births escaped 
registration in these years, the native rate fell 27 per cent; the foreign, 18. See n. 4. 


7 As late as 1880 only a negligible fraction of the foreign born in Providence were 
from Southern and Eastern Europe; in 1895, one-fifth; and in 1910, about one-half. 


18 Of the natives 30, 45, and 62 per cent had one or both parents foreign born in 1870, 
1890, 1930. 


9 Native married rates, expressed as percentages of foreign married rates, follow: 


Age of Mother 1891 1894-96 |1899-1901| 1909-11 | 1916-20 | 1916-20* 
14 os 96 116 
ee 64 64 61 68 78 71 
er 52 53 53 55 66 62 
inated 53 44 41 44 52 50 
oe eee 57 55 55 58 74 7° 


*See footnotes under Tables XVIII and XIX. 
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VI 


Fertility in Providence may be compared with that observed 
elsewhere. In 1875 the fertility of the native married women of 
Providence exceeded only that observed in St. Petersburg (Russia) 
and Paris; in 1895, that in Berlin, Turin, Prague, and Paris. In 1895 
rates by 5- and 10-year age groups of Providence native married 
women exceeded only the corresponding rates observed in Paris.» 
In 1875 the fertility of the foreign-born married women in Provi- 
dence was on a level with that observed in Norway, Belgium, 
Italy, Austria, and Germany; only in Rotterdam, Brisbane, The 
Hague, Christiania, and Scotland (1855) did higher rates prevail. 
The Providence foreign married fertility rate in 1895 apparently 
exceeded that of every European and Australian city. Providence 
foreign married rates in 1895 for 5-year age groups were exceeded 
by corresponding rates observed in Norway (1874-76), Denmark 
(1880-89), and Alsace-Lorraine (1872). The older foreign-bom 
married women of childbearing age were less fertile, relative to Euro- 
peans, than were the younger Providence foreign-born married 
women in 1895. For Providence, foreign married women, aged more 
than 30 or 35 years, maintained lower fertility rates than corre- 
sponding rates observed in Sweden (1891), Finland (1880-88), 
Scotland (1855), New South Wales (1891), and Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh (1855); Providence foreign-born married women under 30 or 
35 years were more fertile, however, than women of similar age in 
the places mentioned. This difference is probably caused by the 
fact that in 1895 those over 30 or 35 years of age were predominantly 
of the old immigrant stock; those under, of the new.” The change in 

2 For the age group 15-19, rates were lower also in Berlin, Buda-Pest, and New 
South Wales than in Providence. 


at If we adjust for the non-registration of 30 per cent of the births in 1875, and ro per 
cent in 1895, the fertility rates for native married women aged 15-44 and 15-49 were re- 
spectively 206 and 184 in 1875 and 176 and 153 in 1895; corresponding foreign rates 
were 324, 286, 317, 275. Newsholme’s corrected Paris rates were 23.3 and 16.7. In 
1878-82, rates for married women, 15-49, ranged between 166 and 274 in Europe. In 
1880-82, urban rates for married women ranged between 346 and 143. In 1900-1902, 
between 299 and 107. Illegitimate births are included in the rates for Providence mar- 
ried women but are relatively unimportant as but 1 per cent of the total were illegiti- 
mate. See n. 4. 
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the ethnic composition of the foreign female population of Provi- 
dence after 1890 prevented foreign fertility there from falling as 
rapidly as European and thus increased the superiority of Provi- 
dence foreign fertility over European. 

The relative order of fertility of the various immigrant groups resi- 
dent in Providence resembles that observed among the same groups 
living in other parts of the United States and in Europe. Fertility 
among immigrants to the United States has been lowest among those 
of British birth and highest among Italian, Polish, Russian, Portu- 
guese, Austrian, and French-Canadian immigrants, with the Irish, 
Scandinavians, and recently the Germans occupying an intermedi- 
ate position. The data suggest that migration did not alter appre- 
ciably the immigrants’ Old World attitudes toward procreation. 

Both native and foreign fertility in Providence has approximated 
that observed in Boston.” Native fertility in Providence has ap- 
proximated that of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 
Only since 1905 has the foreign fertility of a New England state 
(Connecticut) exceeded that observed in Providence. While family 
size among the natives of Providence and Connecticut has been simi- 
lar, family size among the foreign born of Connecticut has apparent- 
ly been slightly greater.”> Childlessness has been slightly more fre- 
quent and family size slightly smaller in Providence than in Rhode 
Island. In 1894, fertility was greater in Michigan than in Provi- 
dence for both native- and foreign-born women, because of the more 
favorable marital composition of the Michigan population. Both 


2 In 1845, native and foreign crude rates in Boston were 22 and 61; in Providence, 
in 1856, 20 and 64. In 1845, fertility rates for married women, 15-49, in Boston, were 
native, 182, and foreign, 279. Newsholme found identical corrected legitimate rates for 
the foreign born in Providence and Boston in 1900; corresponding native rates were 
18.2 and 16. In 1920 the ratio of children under 5 to native white mothers, 20-44, was 
301 in Providence and 304 in Boston; among the foreign born, 737 and 631. 


* Births in Connecticut, in order of birth, 1892-1901, were in percentage: 


First to Third Fourth to Sixth | Seventh and Higher 


68.3 22.8 9.0 
59.2 26.5 14.3 


Compare with Table III. 
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native- and foreign-born married women under 35 were more fertile 
in Providence than in Michigan; in the age group 35-44 both native- 
and foreign-born married women were more fertile in Michigan. 
While the fertility of the native- and the foreign-born women 
has converged, the rate of convergence has been less in Providence 
than in Michigan and New Hampshire, especially among those over 
25 years of age. The improvement of rural registration in New 
Hampshire and the relatively slower decline in native fertility in 
Michigan explain in part the difference in convergence. The ratio 


TABLE XXII 


| 20-24 25-34 35-44 15-44 


Providence (1894-96 to 1916-20)......... | 16 II 17 14 27 
Michigan (1894 to 1919-20)............. 9 13 20 31 27 
New Hampshire (1898-1902 to 1919-20) . | 23 31 48 68 63 


of the native to the foreign married fertility rate declined in percent- 
age as shown in Table XXII, by age groups. 

In Indiana, as in Providence (Table X), fertility declined most in 
the upper age groups. Despite improved registration the fertility 
rate for Indiana women, 40-49, fell one-fourth between 1883 and 
1919-20; the rate for the 30-39 age group increased but one-tenth; 
only among those under 30 did improved registration produce a 
marked increase in the observed rate. 


VII 


Concerning net fertility in Providence there are few data. Among 
the immigrants, a high death-rate among the newly born offsets 
somewhat the high birth-rate.** Infant mortality, which increased 
in the nineteenth century, varied as to ethnic group but not in close 


4 In 1856, of 1,000 newly born to foreign parents but 542, 471, and 267 reached the 
fifth, twentieth, and fiftieth years; among the natives, 660, 580, 397 (1856 Report). In 
Boston, 1836-45, but 39 per cent of children of immigrant parentage completed the 
fifth year. In the crowded, immigrant-populated Broad Street section, with its crude 
birth-rate of 100 and with one inhabitant “every seven yards” and 37 “per dwelling,” 
only one-fourth of the males and two-fifths of the females completed the forty-fifth 
year (Census of Boston, 1845, pp. 31, 129, 155, 157). 
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correlation with fertility.2> Deaths cut down large families.”* Prior to 
1920, negro deaths exceeded negro births.” For at least forty years 
the natives have not replaced themselves. In 1920, Providence na- 
tives, with 35 per cent less children than replacement needs, were 
among the most infertile according to W. S. Thompson. 

2s Native infant mortality rose from 119 per 1,000 births in 1856-60 to 173 and 168 
in 1896-1900 and 1901-5; the foreign rate ranged from 124 to 160. In Massachusetts 


in 1866-75 the native rate was 149; foreign, 172. Recently rates have been as follows 
(see Reports, 1910, 1914, 1921, 1929): 


. Amer-| Ger- | Aus- | Ital- | Brit- | Russ- : Scan- Cana- Por- 
Period Total | Irish | dina- tu- 

ican | man | trian | ian ish | Polish vien dian guese 
148 135 134 III 149 89 179 226 
Ree) See 104 107 72 117 05 86 86 105 48 125 185 
Se, Ee 74 71 50 58 69 72 75 76 78 go 140 


2% In 1895 the Rhode Island Census revealed that of families of 15 or more children, 
but 48 per cent were living, or 7.6 per mother. Survivors ranged from 37 per cent for 
the British to 55 for the Canadians. Living children per mother ranged from 6.1 for 
British to 8.8 for Canadian. 


27 Negro births and deaths registered 1856-1920 were 7,432 and 7,808. 
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TRENDS IN THE SIZE OF FAMILIES COMPLETED 
PRIOR TO 1910 IN VARIOUS SOCIAL CLASSES? 


XARIFA SALLUME anp FRANK W. NOTESTEIN 
Milbank Memorial Fund, New York City 


ABSTRACT 

A unique approach to the study of trends in fertility prior to 1910 for certain social 
classes of selected native-white populations is made possible by a special tabulation of 
samples of the 1910 census data relating to the number of children born to each married 
woman, the wife’s age, and the husband’s occupation. These data permit one to obtain 
the number of children ever born per 100 wives of specific age groups, for married women 
whose ages in 1910 ranged from forty-five to eighty-five years. The trend in such cumu- 
lative birth rates can be said to measure secular changes in fertility only on the ass; 
tion that there is no correlation between fertility and the length of life after the end of 
the childbearing period. Evidence on the subject is fragmentary, but it is unlikely that 
the trends observed could be accounted for by such an association, if it exists, and prob- 
able that they reflect actual secular changes in fertility. Analysis of the data leads to 
the following conclusions: (1) In each social class considered the size of completed 
families was declining throughout the entire period covered by this study, which is from 
1885 to 1910, for the professional, business, and skilled-worker classes of the urban popu- 
lation, and from 1870 to 1910 for the farm-owner class. (2) These changes in the size of 
completed families must reflect the falling annual birth rates of a still earlier period. 
(3) Fertility appears to have declined more rapidly in each urban class than among the 
wives of farm owners, and somewhat more rapidly in the “upper” urban classes than in 
the “lower.” (4) These differences in the rate of decline have brought about increased 
differences in the fertility of the social classes considered. 


Students of population problems know that the crude birth rate 
has been falling in the United States for at least one hundred years. 
Since 1915, when the United States Birth Registration Area was 
established, they have been able to determine the incidence of this 
decline in specific color and nativity groups of the urban and rural 
populations in various parts of the country. For years prior to 1915 
little is yet known of the trends in the fertility of these constituent 
groups. Professor Willcox’s study of the ratio of all children under 
five years of age to all women of childbearing age, based on the re- 
turns of the decennial census, indicates a downward trend in the 
birth rate for the United States since at least the early part of the 
nineteenth century.? However, it is not outside the realm of possi- 


t From the Division of Research of the Milbank Memorial Fund. 


2 Walter F. Willcox, The Change in the Proportion of Children in the United States and 
in the Birth Rate in France during the Nineteenth Century, “Publications of the American 
Statistical Association,’”’ New Series, XII, No. 93 (March, 1911), 490-99. 
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bility that rates based on such heterogeneous populations would 
show a spurious decline from the standpoint of the fertility of com- 
ponent groups. For example, the birth rate for the entire country 
might decline without any change in the fertility of either the urban 
or the rural population, simply because of increasing urbanization. 

Professor Joseph J. Spengler, in his study of the fertility of New 
England women, has examined the annual birth rates of groups 
homogeneous with respect to nativity. After warning the reader that 
“all the results depend upon the accuracy of registration which we 
have no means of measuring,” he comes to the surprising, if some- 
what negative, conclusion that “there is no evidence whatsoever 
tending to show a decline in the fecundity of native white married 
women in New England in the last fifty years.” In another analysis 
of somewhat similar data for Michigan and Indiana he finds that 
“Sf we allow for births that escaped registration . . . . native fertility 
has declined somewhat [in Michigan],” and that “a similar decline 
may have occurred in Indiana, but the existing data are too incom- 
plete to constitute proof.’’ 

A unique approach to the study of trends in the fertility of se- 
lected groups prior to 1910 is possible from material collected by the 
Milbank Memorial Fund’s Division of Research from the original 
enumeration sheets of the 1910 census, which give the number of 
children ever born to each married woman. These records were 
tabulated for about 100,000 married women who comprise samples 
of highly homogeneous populations. All of the women were of na- 
tive-white parentage and were living with their husbands, who were 
of like parentage, north of the Mason and Dixon Line in 1910. 
Neither the women nor their husbands had been married more than 
once. Within this group, samples were obtained of the professional, 
business, and skilled-worker classes in the 33 cities with total popu- 
lations of between 100,000 and 500,000 in 1910, and of the farm- 


3 Joseph J. Spengler, The Fecundity of Native and Foreign-Born Women in New Eng- 
land, Washington, D.C., ‘““The Brookings Institution Pamphlet Series,” II, No. 1 (June 
30, 1930), 17 and 41. 


4 Joseph J. Spengler, ““The Comparative Fertility of the Native and the Foreign- 
Born Women in New York, Indiana, and Michigan,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
XIV, No. 3 (May, 1931), 475 and 483. 
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owner class in the rural parts of 74 counties adjacent to those cities 
Since the urban women were separated into social classes on the 
basis of the returns for the husband’s occupation, the classification 
cannot be more than approximately correct. Nevertheless, it is be- 
lieved that each of the classes differed from the others with respect 
to its standards of living, education, and achievement, and in its 
general social environment.° 

It is the purpose of this analysis to study trends in the fertility of 
these specific social classes by examining the data for women who 
completed their families prior to their enumeration in 1910. The 
ratio used is the total number of children ever born per 100 wives. 
The trends in fertility are indicated by the trends of these cumulative 
birth rates for women whose families were completed at dates in- 
creasingly remote from the time of the census—i.e., for women whose 
ages in 1910 ranged from forty-five to eighty-five years. 

If these data represented one cohort of women observed at suc- 
cessive ages, the curves of the birth rates would resemble the hypo- 
thetical case shown by the dotted line in Figure 1. They would rise 
less and less rapidly as fertility declines toward the end of the child- 
bearing period, and become parallel to the age axis at about forty- 
five years of age. But instead of representing one cohort of women 
followed through life, the material represents successive cohorts ob- 
served at one date—that is, women who entered their childbearing 
period between 1840 and 1910, and who reported in 1910 the number 
of children they had borne. Had there been no secular trend in fer- 
tility, the curves of the birth rates for these women would have been 
of the same type as that for the single cohort followed through life. 
But any secular trend is bound to alter their shape. Declining fer- 
tility, for example, would yield curves similar to that shown by the 
solid line in Figure 1. The slopes of the curves for ages under forty- 
five would be determined by the secular trend as well as by the fact 

s Data were also collected for the wives of unskilled laborers, farm renters, and farm 


laborers, but, in the advanced age groups with which this study deals, the number of 
cases obtained was too small to yield significant results. 


6 Further details concerning the social classification and the manner in which the 
data were obtained are given in Edgar Sydenstricker and Frank W. Notestein, “Differ- 
ential Fertility According to Social Class,” Journal American Statistical Association, 
XXV, New Series, No. 169 (March, 1930), 9-32. 
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that families approach completion as the age of the wife advances. 
The slopes for ages over forty-five, when virtually all families are 
complete, would reflect only secular changes in fertility. 

Perhaps it is an oversimplification to say that the slopes of the 
curves after forty-five years of age measure secular trends in fertility. 
or that the curve for a single cohort would become parallel to the age 


400 
One cohort observed at successive ages 

- 
2 300° 
3 
€ 
3 

1004 

Age of Wife at Census 
MILBANK MEMORIAL FUND) 


Fic. 1.—Hypothetical curves of the cumulative birth rates for a single cohort of 
women observed at successive ages, and for successive cohorts of women observed at 
one date. 


axis at the end of the childbearing period. Such statements rest on 
the assumption that the fertility reported for the relatively few mar- 
riages which survive the hazards of death, divorce, and separation 
until the wife has attained an advanced age may be taken as typical 
of that for their entire cohort at the end of the childbearing period. 
Obviously, this would not be the case if there were a strong associa- 
tion, either positive or negative, between fertility and the length of 
life after the end of the fertile period. If there were a positive associa- 
tion, women who survived to advanced ages would have larger fami- 
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lies than their entire cohort; if negative, smaller. The actual eyj- 
dence on the point is fragmentary. About 1900, Beeton, Yule, and 
Pearson supported the thesis that persons who survive to advanced 
ages are by nature more fecund than those who do not, and that this 
association, together with the inheritance of longevity, may account 
for a considerable part of the increased expectation of life in “recent” 


TABLE I 
CHILDREN Born, WIVES, AND CHILDREN BoRN PER 100 WIVES, By AGE 
OF THE WIFE, FOR WOMEN IN SpeEctFic SocrAL CLASSES WHO 
WERE FortTy-FIVE OR MorRE YEARS OF AGE IN Ig10 


Cutpren Born, WIVES, AND CHILDREN AGE oF WIFE AT THE CENSUS OF I9T0 
Born PER 100 WIVES For SPECIFIC 
L CLassEs 45-49 | so-s4 | 5s-so | 60-64 | 65-69 | 70-84 
Children born: 
2,695 | 2,173 | 1,526 | 1,044 
8,785 | 5,073 | 3,477 | 2,442 | 1,203 |. 
WOTKEE.... 4,318 | 3,898 | 2,946 | 1,652 808: 
eer eee 12,837 |12,745 | 9,566 | 7,478 | 4,578 | 3,203 
Wives: 
1,072 826 518 354 202: 
Skilled worker............... 1,403 | 1,123 805 444 
0 See 3,202 | 3,045 | 2,227 | 1,709 | 1,030 707 
Children born per 100 wives: 
Skilled worker............... 308 347 366 372 $98 |. «208m 
TE CRETE 401 419 430 438 444 453 


years.’? However, the evidence adduced is not convincing. It rests 
on the assumption that there was no secular trend in the size of fam- 
ilies whose genealogical records furnished the data for the study. 
True, the groups studied were, with one exception, Quakers, but 
there is no evidence to warrant the assumption that this sect was 
wholly immune to the well-known general decline in fertility. 

In the English census report, Fertility of Marriage, more satisfac- 
tory evidence is presented which “‘goes some way to disprove the sug- 
gestion . . . . of a possible correlation, positive or negative, between 


7 Miss M. Beeton, G. U. Yule, and Karl Pearson, “On the Correlation between 
Duration of Life and the Number of Offspring,” Proceedings of the Royal Society, LXVII 
(1900),°159-79. 
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fertility and mortality. .... It can scarcely, however, be considered 
conclusive, especially in view of the smallness of the sample [used as 
evidence].’””*® In the present state of our knowledge it is impossible to 
assert either that there is or is not any relation between fertility and 
the length of life. Until there is more definite evidence, the slopes of 
the curves may be accepted as measuring the secular trend in fertility 
only on the assumption that there is no such association, but, as will 
appear later, they may be accepted as indicating the nature of the 
trends unless the correlation is positive and of a high order. 

Table I presents the cumulative birth rates by age groups for the 
women of each social class who were forty-five or more years of age 
in 1910. Detailed examination of the basic data indicated that these 
rates are affected by shifts in the geographic composition of the 
samples as age advances, as well as by secular trends in fertility. For 
example, the conspicuously infertile native population of New Eng- 
land, because it contained a large proportion of old persons, consti- 
tutes a larger proportion of the total sample in the older than in the 
younger age groups. It therefore has a depressing influence, which 
increases with advancing age, on the rates for the entire sample. To 
eliminate this bias the rates for each age group in each social class 
have been adjusted to a standard geographic distribution.? The re- 
sulting rates are given in Table II. The effect of this adjustment is 
shown in Figure 2, which presents the crude and standardized rates 
for each class. In Figure 3 the standardized rates for women in each 
class are brought together to facilitate a comparison of the trends in 
the fertility of the classes. The rates for women under forty-five 
years of age have been included in the figure to bring out the simi- 
larity of these curves to the hypothetical curve for a series of cohorts 
shown in Figure 1. These rates are those which would have been ob- 


* Fertility of Marriage, Census of England and Wales, XIII, Part II (1911), xcix. 


9 The following standard was used: 


Geographic Division Per Cent 
7 
Middle Atlantic................. 19 
East North Central.............. 36 
West North Central.............. 8 
5 
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tained for each social class, had the women in each age group been 
distributed by geographic divisions in the same manner as those of 
the entire sample.” 

TABLE II 


CHILDREN BorN PER 100 WIVES, BY AGE OF THE WIFE, FOR WOMEN IN SpEciric 
SocraL CLassESs WHO WERE ForTy-FIVE OR More YEARS OF AGE IN 1910. THE 
RATES FOR Eaco AGE Group HAVE BEEN ADJUSTED TO A STANDARD GEOGRAPHIC 
DISTRIBUTION. 


AGE OF WIFE AT THE CENSUS OF IgI0 
Soctat Crass 
45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 70-84 
Professional........ 250 264 300 301 360 
Business........... 254 278 314 326 
Skilled worker. .... 312 353 377 392 307 
Farm owner....... 403 425 447 463 484 498 
400- 
PROFESSIONAL BUSINESS 
3504 
Standardized 
= Crude 
2 
8 2505 
500 
a5 SKILLED WORKER FARM OWNER ge 
3 
= 
5 4507 
Crude 
4005 
2 
3504 
| 
45 59 $5 60 65 70 45 $0 §5 60 65 70 
Age of Wife at Census 
MILBANK ME 


Fic. 2.—Children born per 100 wives, by age of the wife, for women in specific social 
classes who were forty-five or more years of age in 1910—crude rates and rates adjusted 
to a standard geographic distribution of the wives. 


In each social class the birth rates rise rapidly with advancing 
age. If such trends were to be accounted for in terms of an associa- 


98 See footnote 9, page 403. 
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tion between fertility and longevity, it would be necessary to assume 
that the association was positive and unbelievably strong. A much 
more reasonable explanation, especially in view of the known decline 
in the birth rates for the entire population, is that the slopes of the 
curves reflect the declining fertility of women in each social class 
considered. 

On this assumption, it appears that the size of completed families 
of the farm-owner class declined between 1870, when the oldest wom- 


$004 


4504 


4004 


350% 


cs 


300 


2504 


200 


Children Born per 100 Wi 


1504 


20 25 +30 35 +40 45 $$ 60 6§ 70 
Age of Wife at Census 
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Fic. 3.—Children born per 100 wives, by age of the wife in 1910, for specific social 
classes, calculated for a standard geographic distribution of the wives in each age group. 


en had completed their fertile periods, and 1910. The urban samples 
included too few women seventy to eighty-four years of age to yield 
trustworthy rates. For younger women, however, the trends were 
of the same nature as that for the farm-owner class. In each class the 
size of completed families declined rapidly between 1885 and 1910. 
This marked decline, and the fact that in the two “upper” classes, at 
least, there is no tendency for the curves to level off in the oldest age 
groups, suggests that the families of the professional and business 
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classes were also becoming smaller before 1885.%° However that may 
be, it is clear that the declining size of completed families in each 
class must reflect the falling annual birth rates of a still earlier period, 
during which the children were being born. 

This evidence of declining fertility in both urban and rural social 
classes agrees with Willcox’s conclusion that the birth rates for our 
entire population have long been declining, and indicates that this 
decline, even if in part due to the changing composition of our popu- 
lation, also reflects an actual decrease in the fertility of important 
constituent groups. Nor is this conclusion incompatible with Speng- 
ler’s statement that “there is no evidence whatsoever tending to 
show a decline in the fecundity of native women in New England in 
the last fifty years.”"" The two studies deal with different popula- 
tions. Only about 7 per cent of the cases used in this study came 
from New England, while 36 per cent came from the East North 
Central Division, in one state of which Spengler also finds evidence 
of declining fertility.** Spengler’s studies deal with the entire native- 
born population of certain states, whereas the present study is lim- 
ited to selected groups of urban and rural families in which both the 
husband and wife were children of native-born parents." 

Although fertility appears to have been falling in each social class 
over the period covered by this study, the rates of decline differ 
noticeably. To facilitate a comparison of the rapidity of decline, the 
standardized rates are presented on a logarithmic scale in Figure 4. 
The initial points of the curves have been made to coincide to effect 
a direct comparison of the slopes. Fertility appears to have declined 
more rapidly in the professional and business classes of the urban 
population than among the wives of farm owners. Less certainty 
may be attached to the interpretation of the curve for the skilled- 


% The curve for the skilled-worker class does appear to be leveling off somewhat, 
but the number of cases observed in the oldest group is too small to lend much signifi- 
cance to this tendency. If it is significant, it may well reflect differences in the occu- 
pational composition of different age groups of these manual workers, rather than a 
change in the trend of fertility in constituent occupational groups. 

1 Joseph J. Spengler, op. cit., n. 3. 

2 Tbid., n. 4. 


3 Possibly it is worth noting that the use of census instead of registration data 
avoids a fundamental difficulty encountered by Spengler. It eliminates the chance that 
an actual decline in fertility has been masked by increasing completeness of registration. 
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worker class, because of its different shape, and because of the chance 
that an occupational selection may affect the rate of decline in a 
manual-worker class. Save for the decline between the two young- 
est age groups, the slope of the curve is probably not significantly 
different from that of the farm-owner class, but between these two 
groups the decline is even greater than in the “upper” urban classes. 
However, the entire curve suggests that the decline in the skilled- 
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Fic. 4.—Children born per 100 wives, by age of the wife, for women in specific social 
classes who were forty-five or more years of age in 1910. The curves have been plotted 
on a logarithmic scale and the initial points made to coincide. 


worker class was probably somewhat more rapid than among farm 
owners, and somewhat less rapid than in the two upper urban classes. 
One is tempted to speculate whether the differences in the fertility 
of the social classes would have disappeared had it been possible to 
obtain data for women born still earlier. Unfortunately, the present 
study yields no evidence on this point. All that can be said is that 
the decline in the fertility of each social class considered goes well 
back toward the middle of the nineteenth century, and that these 
declines have brought about increasing differences in the fertility of 
the classes. 

The facts concerning the declining fertility of the native-white 


™ See n. 10. 
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population are relatively clear. It is only when we seek to ascertain 
the causes that we appreciate the full measure of our ignorance. Per. 
haps changes in racial composition or other fundamental biological 
changes are modifying innate reproductive potentialities. If so, it 
is futile to presume that, in the present state of our knowledge, they 
may be identified as such. Innate reproductive potentialities are go 
overlaid by a complex of environmental influences, affecting both 
purposive and non-purposive reproductive behavior, that it is im- 
possible to advance evidence of changing fertility as evidence of 
changing innate fecundity. Nor is it more reasonable to interpret 
the decline in fertility exclusively in terms of an infiltration of knowl- 
edge of contraception through the various strata of society. Contra- 
ception is merely a technique, and may be considered a cause of de- 
clining fertility only in so far as it more effectively implements an 
existing disposition to limit offspring. For the origin of a changing 
disposition to limit offspring, as well as for much of the change in 
non-purposive reproductive behavior, we must look largely to 
changes in the social and economic environment, to the increasing 
density of the population in both urban and rural communities with 
its array of concomitant social and economic changes, to the rising 
cost of rearing a family, to the growing independence of women, to 
the increasing tempo of life throughout the country, and to the en- 
tire complex of changing mores and tabus. Many such influences 
may be inferred, but few can be demonstrated to exist from data of 
this type. The present study indicates only that, from whatever 
causes, the decline in fertility of the northern native-white popula- 
tion prior to 1910 was general and of long standing, although it was 
more rapid in the city than in the country, and probably somewhat 
more rapid in the “upper” than in the “lower’”’ classes. 


SOME TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF OBSERVER RELI- 
ABILITY AS INDICATED IN STUDIES 
OF THE “TALKIES” 
RUTH E. ARRINGTON 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 
ABSTRACT 

The department of social science methodology at the Yale Institute of Human Rela- 
tions has recently used motion pictures to study technical problems which cannot be 
solved adequately by data from life-situations. Three observers recorded simultaneously 
the behavior of a given character, noting on mimeographed recording blanks the occur- 
rence of specific items within 5-second intervals. Two aspects of behavior were ob- 
served—language and physical contacts with persons. Fourteen films were viewed, each 
a minimum of eight times. In analysis of the data, adjustment had to be made for dis- 
crepancies in the timing of events, caused by inadequately synchronized stop watches 
and differences in the running-speed of the same films at different times. The self-con- 
sistency of observers from observation to observation was noted. Improvement in 
records caused by practice and training, and the reliability of observers in recording the 
occurrence and in interpreting the nature of events according to predetermined defi- 
nitions reached the maximum in the third of four observations. 

Science has always relied upon human observation for the dis- 
covery and the verification of its data; but until recently, little effort 
has been directed toward standardization of the observer as an in- 
strument of measurement. In the exact sciences the need for testing 
accuracy of observation is not urgent. Here the investigator is, to a 
large extent, master of his materials and of the conditions under 
which they are observed. Errors of observation can be traced by re- 
peating the experiment under approximately identical conditions. 
The social scientist, on the other hand, must make allowance for 
constant variation in his materials, for changes in the environment in 
which he observes them, and for errors due to his own inaccuracy or 
inconsistency in observation. It is natural, therefore, in view of the 
complexity of variables confronting the investigator in the social 
field, that the primary impetus toward controlled observation and 
testing of observer reliability should have come from the social sci- 
ences. The method of simultaneous observation by pairs of observ- 
ers was first applied extensively to the study of the behavior of young 
children. More recently it has been carried into other situations. 


In the course of experimentation with methods of testing reliabil- 
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ity, some technical problems have arisen which cannot be adequately 
solved in life-situations. It has been assumed that agreement be. 
tween similarly trained, but unindoctrinated, observers confirms the 
occurrence of the events and is a satisfactory test of reliability; but it 
has not been widely recognized that agreement of a single pair of 
observers is not a sufficient basis for such an assumption and that 
many different pairs must be compared if the test is to be adequate, 
In the life-situation, however, the number of observers is limited by 
the effect of their presence upon the individuals observed. Whereas 
a single observer is usually accepted as a matter of course, multiplica- 
tion of the number of observers tends to arouse self-consciousness or 
suspicion. It is also impossible in any life-situation to allocate the 
relative effects of variations due to growth or inconsistency in the 
behavior of the individual observed, of those due to variations in the 
conditions of observation, and of those due to the idiosyncrasies of 
the observer. Even assuming that we can consistently introduce two 
observers into a life-situation, and measure each observer’s reliabil- 
ity by his agreement with other observers, such measures are un- 
satisfactory, since the observations made by different pairs of ob- 
servers are not synchronous and are consequently affected by differ- 
ent variables. The successive observations of a given individual by 
the same observer are likewise incomparable, since they are made at 
different times and under varying conditions, with no guaranty of 
the similarity of the events observed. 

With the purpose of studying some of the technical aspects of re- 
liability of observation, the department of social science methodol- 
ogy at the Yale Institute of Human Relations, under the direction 
of Dr. Dorothy Thomas, has recently supplemented its observational 
studies in real life-situations with a laboratory investigation in which 
the behavior observed is that of characters in motion-picture films. 
The motion-picture laboratory supplements many of the inade- 
quacies of the life-situation. The same behavior can be observed as 
often as desirable, each time under approximately the same condi- 
tions. With subject matter and conditions of observation held con- 
stant, it is possible to determine variations in records caused by oc- 
casional idiosyncrasies or consistent biases of observers and to meas- 
ure improvement in repeated observations. The number of simul- 
taneous recorders is limited only by certain mechanical difficulties 
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which can easily be overcome. A further advantage of the controlled 
situation is the possibility of establishing an absolute record to be 
used as a standard of comparison for records taken under conditions 
more closely approximating those found in real life. Such a record 
might be obtained by slowing the speed of the film to the point 
where an exact record of occurrences could be made, or, if this meth- 
od should prove impracticable, by comparing large numbers of simul- 
taneous observations and computing the maximum agreement as to 
occurrence of events. The laboratory further provides an excellent 
locale for the training of new observers. 

In the first stage of the motion-picture project, for lack of other re- 
sources, the local Paramount theater was the laboratory. Three ob- 
servers—two members of the staff and a law student—equipped with 
recording boards, stop watches, and flash lights, watched simultane- 
ously the behavior of a given character, noting on mimeographed 
recording blanks the occurrence of specific items within 5-second in- 
tervals. Two other staff members observed a limited number of films. 
The time unit had previously been selected as the smallest in which 
such brief and frequently intermittent aspects of behavior as speech 
and physical contacts with persons could be recorded adequately. 
Record blanks were divided into 5-second intervals corresponding to 
intervals on the stop watch. The aspects of behavior selected for ob- 
servation were language and physical contacts. Each of these cate- 
gories had been precisely defined in terms of life-situations. Further 
revision of definitions to meet the exigencies of the artificial situation 
became necessary as the study progressed. For example, it was 
agreed to omit off-screen speech, although the identity of the speaker 
was known to the observers; but speech occurring when the person 
was seen in a mirror was included. A “physical contact’ was defined 
as a bodily contact initiated or received by the person observed. 
Taking a person by the arm, patting, embracing, or striking a person, 
are examples of such contacts. “Contacts through material’ were 
included when both persons were in contact with the same mate- 
rial or with the same part of a machine or piece of apparatus. 
Handing a cigarette, passing a cup, etc., were counted as contacts, 
but not contacts of material with material, such as lighting another 
person’s cigarette. 

Fourteen films were viewed by the three regular observers in ac- 
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cordance with a definite schedule, each film being seen a minimum 
of eight times. In the first two viewings of the film a minor char. 
acter was observed. This scheme served to familiarize the observers 
with the characters and sequence of action of the new film before 
the main observations were made. The principal character was then 
observed six times within a period of three days. The usual plan 
was to see two afternoon showings of the film each day. In the first 
observation, language was recorded; in the second, contacts; in the 
third, language and contacts; in the fourth, language again; in the 
fifth, contacts; and in the sixth, language and contacts. This sys- 
tematic rotation of categories was designed to avoid the practice 
effect that might arise from repeated observations of the same be- 
havior in the same individual within a short period of time, and to 
facilitate comparison of reliability in recording a single aspect of be- 
havior and in recording two aspects simultaneously. 

Data from the original records were copied on large sheets of 
graph paper in such a way that comparison of both simultaneous and 
repeated observations could readily be made. An arbitrary scheme 
of tabulation was necessitated by the discovery that the simultane- 
ous records of different observers and repeated records of the same 
observers were affected to a considerable extent by discrepancies in 
timing of events. In all tabulations, one observer’s record was taken 
as a standard. All 5-second intervals in which both observers re- 
corded language or physical contacts were tabulated under the fol- 
lowing heads: (1) identical timing with same interpretation, (2) iden- 
tical timing with difference in identity, or (3) identical timing with 
difference in direction. ‘“‘Differences in direction,’ applied to physi- 
cal contacts, were disagreements in interpreting whether the contact 
was initiated by the person observed, was received by him, or was 
initiated by both persons at the same moment. Applied to language, 
the term “direction” was used to distinguish self-speech and social 
speech. All intervals of different timing, intervals in which only one 
of the two observers had a record, were tabulated as ‘“‘accelerated” 
or “retarded,” if adjacent to a record by the “standard” observer, 
and as “‘additions,”’ if non-adjacent. The distinction between agree- 
ment and disagreement in interpretation was applied to accelerated 
and retarded intervals as well as to intervals of identical timing. 
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Data on physical contacts for the three pairs of observers, and on 
language for one of the pairs, have thus far been tabulated for the 
last ten films observed. Since language occurred with much greater 
frequency than contacts, and tabulation of the data required a pro- 
portionately longer time, the immediate emphasis has been placed 
on analysis of the contact data. 

Disagreements in the records of any two observers might come 
from three sources—differences in seeing the events, differences in 
interpreting the events seen, and differences in timing the occurrence 
of events. Maximum agreement between two observers would occur 
only if both saw all of the same events, interpreted them alike, and 
recorded them as occurring in the same 5-second intervals. Disagree- 
ments as to occurrence of language or contacts (that is, the recording 
of events by one observer and not by the other) occurred in extreme- 
ly low proportions—s per cent of the total number of intervals, or 
less. Observers developed a sort of rhythm by which the film, the 
stop watch, and the record blank were observed in a given sequence. 
Occasionally, as a result of this rhythmic sequence of processes, a 
contact or a speech of very brief duration was overlooked until the 
third or fourth viewing of the film. In order to make possible con- 
tinuous observation of the film itself, a machine was devised which 
shifted the paper automatically every 5 seconds, thus relieving the 
observer of the necessity of looking either at the record or at a time- 
piece. Unfortunately, however, mechanical difficulties were en- 
countered in the use of the machine which made the records incom- 
parable with those of the other observers recording by the usual 
method. When the machine has been geared to start synchronously 
with the timepieces used by other observers and to shift the paper 
smoothly at regular intervals, it should be an extremely useful stand- 
ard of comparison for records made in the usual manner. 

The second source of disagreement was different interpretation of 
the nature of the behavior observed. Differences in interpreting the 
nature and direction of the language heard—that is, whether it was 
self-speech or was directed toward persons—were rare, since the 
language of the “talkies” is predominantly social. Disagreements as 
to the identity of persons to whom speech was addressed were also 
extremely rare. The combined intervals of disagreement as to iden- 
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tity and direction represented only 3 per cent of the total intervals 
for the pair of observers for whom data have been analyzed. Physi. 
cal contacts, on the other hand, being less readily observed and less 
easily defined than language, afforded more opportunity for differ. 
ences in interpretation. The proportion of disagreement as to identi- 
ty of the person was negligible (0.8 per cent); but there was a con- 
siderably greater proportion of disagreement in interpreting the di- 
rection of contacts, whether they were initiated or received by the 
person observed or whether the contact was initiated by both per- 
sons at the same moment. The same pair of observers disagreed as 
to direction of contacts in 8 per cent of their total records. 

The third, and most serious, source of disagreement was the factor 
of discrepancy in timing. This source of variation had not become a 
problem in previous studies of behavior in life-situations, since stop 
watches had been run for very brief periods at a time—s-, 1o-, or, 
at most, 15-minute periods. When, in this study, they were used 
continuously for periods of an hour to an hour and a half, a lack of 
synchronization between watches of different observers became evi- 
dent and caused marked deviations in the timing of the same events. 
Watch readings were taken at the end of each observation, in order 
that the effect of differences in watches might be studied. 

To determine the proportion of deviation in records due to inade- 
quately synchronized stop watches, the tabulated data were ar- 
ranged by pairs of observers and amount and direction of watch dif- 
ferences. Percentages of accelerated and retarded records were com- 
puted for watch differences ranging from o to 3.3 seconds. The rec- 
ords of the observer having the fast watch and of the one having the 
slow watch were tabulated separately. These data were plotted ac- 
cording to amount and direction of watch difference, and second-de- 
gree parabolas were fitted to the data. The trends of acceleration and 
retardation indicate that about 2 per cent of acceleration and re- 
tardation of records is to be expected normally regardless of watch 
differences; that is, a given observer will record 2 per cent of his data 
in the interval immediately preceding that of the “standard,” and 
2 per cent in the interval immediately following. With a watch differ- 
ence of 1 second, it is to be expected that approximately 3.5 per cent 
of the records will be retarded by the observer whose watch is fast, 
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and 3.5 per cent of the records accelerated by the observer whose 
watch is slow. When the watch difference is 2 seconds, the per- 
centage of deviation increases to 7 per cent; and for a 3-second dif- 
ference in watches, the expected retardation and acceleration is 
ro per cent. The slower watch causes the record to appear in an 
earlier 5-second interval, thus making it an accelerated record. The 
reverse is true of the fast watch. It is obvious, from these findings, 
that very exact synchronization of timepieces used simultaneously 
by different persons over prolonged periods of time is essential if 
records are to be comparable. It is essential that watches should be 
started at exactly the same instant. Unfortunately, it was impossi- 
ble, with the data available, to study the rate of increase in devia- 
tions in timing with watch differences greater than 3 seconds. Obvi- 
ously, the extreme fineness of the time unit in this study increased the 
importance of even minor deviations in timing. A difference of a 
single second might cause an event to be recorded in one interval by 
one observer and in an earlier or later interval by another. Fortu- 
nately, in view of its implications for the life-situation, there appears 
to be no significant effect upon totals of the timing deviations due to 
stop watches, nor is there any significant increase in disagreements 
due to the misplacement of records caused by timing differences. 

A second source of discrepancy in timing, which affected the com- 
parability of records of the same events made by the same individual 
at different times, was the varying speed of the film at different 
times. In 28 per cent of 114 possible pairs of repeated observations 
there was no difference in the speed of the film; in 39 per cent there 
was a difference of 5 seconds at the end of the film; in 25 per cent, a 
difference of 10 seconds; and in 8 per cent, a difference of 15 seconds. 
It was found that consistency in the running-speed of the film could 
not be predicted from the time of the showing. Two one-o’clock 
performances might or might not be comparable, and a five-o’clock 
showing of the film might be exactly synchronous with a one-o’clock 
or three-o’clock showing, or might be accelerated by as much as two 
or three 5-second intervals at the end of the film. The study of self- 
consistency of observers based on comparison of repeated observa- 
tions is still in progress. 

The third factor affecting the timing of events was the tendency 
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of individual observers to accelerate or retard their records regard- 
less of differences in speed of watches or of the film. The retardation 
and acceleration trends of each of the three observers were paired 
with each of the others, as compared with the average trend for al] 
pairs. Observers I and L, paired with each other, deviated relatively 
slightly from the group trend; but when paired with observer M, 
they deviated markedly both in retardation and in acceleration. M 
therefore appeared to deviate consistently and widely from the ex. 
pected trend. Since M, paired either with I or L, exceeded the group 
average for acceleration; and since L and I, paired with M, both ex. 
ceeded the group average for retardation; and since I and L, paired 
with each other, had less than the average amount of acceleration 
and retardation, it is clear that M had a tendency to accelerate, 
Since M’s acceleration was greater with L than with I, and L’s re- 
tardation with M was greater than I’s retardation with M, it is possi- 
ble that L had a tendency to retard her records; but it is impossible 
to allocate conclusively any tendency on the part either of I or L. 
Since it was essential to investigate the effect of the timing dis- 
crepancies before any elaborate analysis of the data was made, only 
a small proportion of the data has been analyzed from the stand- 
point of learning or of improvement in observation. Four or five ob- 
servations for each observer paired with each other, in which the 
difference in watches was negligible (no greater than 0.5 seconds) 
were compared from the standpoint of agreements, disagreements, 
and additions in the four observations. The maximum improvement, 
as measured by increase in percentage of records in which timing and 
interpretation were identical, decrease in percentage of disagreeing 
records, and decrease in percentage of added records, seems to be 
reached in the third of the four observations (the fifth observation 
of the film); that is, there was no significant improvement in the 
fourth, as compared with the third. The percentage of complete 
agreement in timing and interpretation, for one pair of observers, 
increased from 75 to 83 per cent for observations of physical con- 
tacts, and from 91 to 96 per cent for observations of language. Dis- 
agreements in interpretation of contacts decreased from 13 to 7 per 
cent, and for language the decrease was from 4 to 1 per cent. The 
proportion of events recorded by one observer and not by the other 
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decreased from 5 to 3 per cent in observations of contacts. In the 
language observations, the proportion was at no time greater than 
1 per cent. The pair of observers having the highest percentage of 
agreement, and showing the most consistent improvement, showed 
no apparent difference between observations when two aspects of 
behavior were recorded and those in which only one was recorded. 
The improvement increased from the first to the third observation 
without regard to the amount of behavior recorded. 

Despite the unexpected snags encountered in this preliminary 
study of technical problems in reliability of observation, we feel that 
the motion-picture laboratory has amply proved its value. The next 
step will be to reduce to a minimum timing discrepancies due to 
mechanical imperfections, and therefore extraneous to the problem 
of human variability in observation, by use of a central timepiece by 
all observers. An electric clock with an illuminated dial resembling 
that of an enlarged stop watch will be tried out in the near future. 
Perfection of the automatic timing-machine, which will run on the 
same current as the electric stop watch and therefore be automati- 
cally synchronized with it, will enable the observer using this method 
to eliminate the further variable of distracted attention and will lead 
to the determination of a standard base for comparison of records of 
different observers to replace the relative standard of comparison 
thus far used. 
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A STUDY OF PROTESTANT CHURCH BOARDS 
OF CONTROL 
JEROME DAVIS 
Yale University 
ABSTRACT 

A study of 387 church boards of the leading Protestant denominations shows that 
there is a class control of the Protestant churches at present. Forty-eight per cent of the 
boards studied are made up of from seven to twelve members. Ninety-four per cent of 
the members of all boards are men, and are between the ages of thirty-five and seventy 
years. About one-third have had only an elementary education, one third have pushed 
on into high school, and nearly a third have at least entered a university. On the aver- 
age, they devote about two hours a month to their duties. Fifty-five per cent of them 
are either proprietors, managers, or in some professional service. Omitting towns under 
5,000, the merchants are by far the most numerous class on the boards, with the clerks 
and bankers ranking on the average next. 

On all church boards, including those in towns under 5,000, in proportion to their 
numbers the bankers are most often elected chairmen, while manufacturers follow. 

One index of the character and work of our churches is the social 
composition of their boards of control. Church effectiveness depends 
on the minister, of course, but back of the minister stands a church 
board. At the present time we have almost no data about these 
boards. So far as the writer is aware, no study about them has been 
published. 

Consequently, in 1928, I sent out to 772 ministers, drawn by lot, 
a printed blank asking for data on the makeup of their boards. The 
letters went to the following churches: Baptist 161 (Northern 80, 
Southern 81); Congregational 86; Disciple 91; Episcopal 85; Method- 
ist Episcopal 186 (Northern 92, Southern 94); Presbyterian 91; Lu- 
theran 72. Returns were received from 387 churches, or just over 
50 per cent of those to whom the letter was sent. 

It must be remembered that all the returns did not cover all the 
items, and that the practice as to which board is the board of con- 
trol may vary widely among individual churches within some de- 
nominational groups. In one church the board of trustees may be 
the “power behind the throne,” while in another the deacons or el- 
ders also have a voice in deciding important issues. It was left to the 
individuals who sent in the returns.to determine which was the most 
important board. 
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In presenting the data secured, comparisons will be made with the 
results of a study of boards of education made by Dr. George S. 
Counts in 1926, wherever the facts are at all comparable. 

Scope.—The location and size of the cities included in the investi- 
gation, population and geographical division being based on the 
census of 1920, are presented in Table I. It can be seen that the re- 
turns are not sectional, but are scattered throughout the United 
States, although it must be remembered that the sample is extreme- 
ly small. 


TABLE I 


LOCATION AND SIZE OF CITIES IN WHICH RESPONDING CHURCHES ARE LOCATED 


NUMBER OF CHURCHES 


GroGRAPHICAL DIVISION Towns ToTaL 
under | 5:00° to | 10,000 to | 25,000 to | 50,000 to} 100,000 
5,000 | 999 | 24,009 | 49,009 | 99,900 | or More 
New England.......... 6 I 9 5 6 12 39 
Middle Atlantic......... 12 7 9 4 7 22 61 
South Atlantic.......... 9 3 8 6 12 28 66 
East North Central...... 12 II 5 14 14 18 74 
West North Central..... 12 4 8 2 10 45 
South Central.......... 15 7 10 7 5 15 59 
Sr 7 5 14 I 5 II 43 
73 38 63 39 58 116 387 


The number of members on different church boards varies widely. 
In the case of the Baptists, eight of the boards have only three mem- 
bers, while one of the Disciples has seventy-four. On the average, 
the Disciple and Methodist boards are decidedly larger than those of 
the other denominations. The median varies from seven in the case 
of the Baptists to 16.2 among the Disciples. The question should be 
raised as to what is the ideal size of a church board. Apparently 
present practice reflects more denominational tradition than utility, 
and functions which need to be performed. Have denominational 
officials attempted to work out the most desirable ratio of board 
membership to the size of a church and the functions of its officers? 

While the median for all the churches was 10.1 on boards of edu- 
cation the median sizes run as follows: county boards 5.5; city 6.4; 
state 7.2; college and university 9.8. It is an interesting question 
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whether church boards need to be larger than educational boards, 
and if so, why. Are church boards larger because they are actually 
less important than educational boards, and have included a larger 
amount of non-working personnel? 

There is apparently little difference among denominations in the 
amount of time spent annually on board duties, but within each de- 
nomination there is a wide variation. One Methodist board is re. 
ported to be spending an average of five hundred and twenty hours 
per year, or nearly one and one-half hours a day, while others are 
spending little more than one minute a day. The greatest number 
spend between twelve and one-half and thirty-seven and one-half 
hours annually. What is the optimum amount of time which should 
be spent? 

In comparing the number of hours devoted to church and school 
board duties, we find that more time is spent by the educational 
board members. Over 16 per cent of church board members spend 
only from one to twelve and one-half hours annually, while another 
55 per cent spend less than thirty-seven and one-half hours, thus 
making a total of over 70 per cent of our church board members that 
spend less than thirty-seven and one-half hours annually on church 
board duties, according to their own estimate. Whereas, when we 
turn to the school boards, we find that 67 per cent of their members 
spend over thirty-seven and one-half hours, over a third spend from 
thirty-seven and one-half to sixty-two and one-half hours, over 10 
per cent from sixty-two and one-half to eighty-seven and one-half, 
and over 11 per cent frora eighty-seven and one-half to one hundred 
and twelve and one-half hours. 

Is it not possible that our church boards really are not sufficiently 
working bodies? Is it or is it not desirable that every board member 
should spend at least one hour a week on the average on board duties 
connected with the church? Would this involve too much wasted 
effort? Naturally this depends on the character of the board, wheth- 
er it is to be part of the directive center of church policy. Perhaps it 
might be argued that, considering their present character and con- 
servatism, the less control the better, but is this to be definitely 
recommended? This whole question should be carefully considered 
by denominational experts, and other studies should be made, so 
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that desirable norms regarding the number of hours which could best 
be spent by church board members could be determined. 

Ages.—The median point in the age classification is in the 45-49 
years group. It is not surprising that young theological seminary 
graduates should often experience difficulty with conservative 
boards. Board members of forty-five years of age and over have been 
trained in quite a different set of beliefs from those of the minister 
who has just come from a theological seminary. Ninety per cent of 
the members of church boards are over thirty-five years of age. 
Would there be any advantages in the church definitely trying to 
have some representation from its younger membership? In this 
connection, it is of interest to note that the Disciples and the Meth- 
odists seem to have a larger percentage under thirty-five years of 
age than do the other denominations. A few boards apparently make 
a practice of having youth representation. At any rate, one high 
school boy of sixteen has served a Methodist board for two years; one 
Baptist board included a girl of eighteen and a boy of nineteen. 

Sex.—In the matter of sex, the Disciple denomination has the 
largest proportion of women members, nearly 14 per cent. Their 
nearest rival is the Congregational group, with 8.6 per cent. The 
Baptist and Methodist churches closely follow with 7.3 per cent and 
5-7 per cent respectively. The Presbyterian, Lutheran, and Episco- 
pal denominations have the smallest number of women represented 
on their boards, while the average of the denominations is 6 per cent. 

Considering the fact that in the denominations under considera- 
tion the ratio of men to women is less than eighty to one hundred, 
these statistics would apparently show a very great lag in giving 
women equal representation in church control. Is this advantageous 
or disadvantageous? Should the question be raised as to whether or 
not the churches should definitely try to have an equality of repre- 
sentation between the sexes on their boards? Even considering mat- 
ters of finance, such as salary and budget items, would or would not 
there be advantages in having a more even distribution of opinions 
of both men and women? 

The representation of women on boards of church control and of 
education is shown by Tables II and III. 

Apparently our society feels that it is more proper to have women 
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on the boards of education than on the boards of our churches, As 
far back as 1926 there was nearly twice as large a percentage of wom. 
en on the boards of education in our country as we found on church 
boards in 1928. Is this difference due to a necessary differentiation 


TABLE II 


SEx OF MEMBERS OF CHURCH BoarpDs OF CONTROL IN 1928 


Boards by Denomination Men Women Total Pemeutees of 
omen 
231 18 249 7.3 
53 Congregational......... 385 36 421 8.6 
60 Episcopal.............. 502 7 509 1.4 
57 Lutheran............... 551 6 557 I.I 
54 Methodist.............. 574 35 609 5.7 
42 Presbyterian............ 380 4 384 1.0 
4 Undenominational....... 38 6 44 13.6 
TABLE III 
SEX OF MEMBERS OF BoarDs OF EDUCATION IN 1926* 
Men Women Total 
974 district boards......... 2,545 169 2,714 6.2 
473 city boards............ 2,527 422 2,049 14.3 
58 county boards......... 299 39 338 11.5 
39 state boards........... 252 20 272 7.4 
42 college and university 
351 29 380 7.6 
5,974 679 6,653 10.2 


* George S. Counts, The Social Composition of Boards of Education, p. 41. 


of function between the two kinds of boards, or does it mean that 
the churches, being less dependent on politics, have not kept pace 
with the changing standards which have followed in the wake of 
woman suffrage, and the newer position of women in our social 
order? 

Education.—The education of members of church boards, by de- 
nomination, is shown in Table IV. 
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According to the data secured, the Episcopal church has the high- 
est percentage of educated members on its board of control. Forty- 
eight per cent of Episcopal members have had some higher educa- 
tion, and 39 per cent have had a secondary education. The Congre- 
gationalists come next, with 44 per cent that have had a higher educa- 
tion, and 38 per cent secondary. The Methodists and Lutherans 
have the lowest, with less than a quarter of their board membership 
having had any higher education. 


TABLE IV 
EDUCATION OF MEMBERS OF CHURCH BOARDS BY DENOMINATION* 


ELEMENTARY SECONDARY HIGHER Tora 


Num- 
DENOMINATION = 
No. No. No. No. BERS 
Baptist.......... 121 | 44 76 | 28 76 | 28 273} 100} 273 
Congregational. . . 71 18 152 | 38 178 | 44 401 100 | 401 
Disciple..........| 310] 35 313 | 36 259 | 29 882 | 100] 882 
Episcopal. ....... 68 | 13 196 | 39 245 | 48 509 | 100] 509 
Lutheran.........]| 249 | 46 164 | 31 122 | 23 535 | 100] 535 
Methodist........ 219 | 39 207 | 37 138 | 24 564 | 100] 564 
Presbyterian. .... . 102 | 28 116 | 32 149 | 40 367 | 100| 367 
Undenominational 
and Evangelical. 25 | 49 19 | 37 7| 14 51 | 100 51 
All boards....}1,165 | 32 |1,243 | 35 |1,174| 33 13,582 | 100 |3,582 


Elementary—no form of secondary school atterded; secondary—no higher institution attended; 
higher—any time at all in college, university, or professional school. 


It must not be assumed that it is necessarily desirable for board 
members to have had a higher education; that depends on the local 
church. Considering the fact that such a small percentage of the 
population as a whole has had this education, and that those who 
have been so advantageously situated may have a class outlook, it is 
conceivable that there is something to be said for having a board 
membership more nearly representative of the educational experi- 
ence of the members of the church itself. It is possible that the 
makeup of the board educationally reflects the makeup of the con- 
gregation. 

/ That boards which themselves do not have a higher education 
may insist on their pastor having a theological seminary education 


seems to hold true for the Lutheran denomination at least, as shown 
in Table V. 
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The education of members of boards of education is shown jn 
Table VI. 
TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF CHURCHES SERVED BY SEMINARY GRADUATES 
IN SEVEN DENOMINATIONS* 


P. 
Denomination Total Churches Cc hurches in 

nation 

Congregational............. 4,417 2,804 65.5 
5,871 1,169 19.9 
... 10,717 8,506 79.3 


* Figures from unpublished analysis of 1926 census data by Dr. Shuttleworth. 


As would naturally be expected the boards of education have a 
larger percentage of those with a higher education, on the average 
having 61 per cent, or about twice the return of the church boards, 


TABLE VI 


EDUCATION OF MEMBERS OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION* 
(in Percentages) 


Elementary | Secondary Higher Total — 
County boards.......... 42 24 34 100 326 
City 23 31 46 100 2,757 
State boards............ 7 ie) 83 100 213 
College boards.......... 6 14 80 100 277 


* Counts, op. cil., p. 47. 


In comparing the education of members of church boards by the 
size of the district, the returns apparently do not indicate significant 
differences, except for the churches located in cities under 5,000, 
where the percentage of higher education falls to 27 per cent, and the 
percentage of elementary education rises to 44 per cent. Similarly, 
on boards of education the percentage of higher education falls from 
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67 per cent for the districts of 100,000 or more to 39 per cent in the 
districts with a population of 2,500~5,000, while the percentage of 
elementary education for the same two districts rises from 8 per cent 
to 26 per cent. The striking difference between church and educa- 
tional boards in cities over 100,000 in the number of those who have 
had only an elementary education should be noted: church boards 
31 per cent, school boards 8 per cent. 

Occupations.—The occupational data are the most significant of 
all the information secured. In determining anyone’s economic sta- 
tus, occupation is central. It usually determines the place of resi- 
dence, and the educational, recreational, and social opportunities of 
the individual. To a large degree, occupation molds attitudes, espe- 
cially in the economic and class conflicts of an industrial civilization. 
Our work life to some degree refracts our thought life. 

In making this classification I have tried to follow the grouping of 
Dr. Counts, in order that the material might be comparable. He de- 
scribes his various categories as follows:" 

In the group of proprietors are included bankers, brokers, druggists, hotel 


owners, laundry owners, lumbermen, manufacturers, merchants, mine owners, 
publishers, and many others. 

In the professional service are included architects, authors, clergymen, den- 
tists, civil engineers, journalists, lawyers, physicians, surgeons, teachers, and so 
on. 

In the managerial service are included all persons, except those included in 
the first group, who occupy managerial or directing positions in either public 
or private enterprises. In the ordinary industrial organization this means all 
forms of service from foreman to superintendent. Contractors, managers, and 
officials of all kinds are placed in this group. 

In the commercial service are included all persons, except those classified in 
the first group, who are engaged in buying or selling. Buyers, commercial travel- 
ers, insurance agents, real-estate agents, salesmen, and others are found in this 
group. 

In the clerical service are included all those engaged in clerical, secretarial, 
and accounting activities. Particular groups classified under this division are 
accountants, bookkeepers, cashiers, clerks, and others. 

Under the category of manual labor is placed a great variety of occupations. 
It includes all persons engaged in any form of manual labor except agriculture; 
consequently, in the ordinary American city it is by far the largest of the seven 
divisions. It includes skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled labor. It embraces 


* George S. Counts, The Social Composition of Boards of Education, pp. 51-52. 
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members of the building trades, machine trades, printing trades, and all other 
trades found in the manufacturing and mechanical industries. It likewise in. 
cludes persons engaged in both railroad and street transportation, public sery- 
ice, personal and domestic service, mining, lumbering, and fishing. 

The seventh and last group—agricultural service—includes all persons actu- 
ally engaged in any sort of agricultural enterprise. Among the occupations 
placed in this group are dairying, farming, fruit growing, gardening, and ranch- 
ing. 


TABLE VII 


OccuPATIONS OF BOARD MEMBERS OF 346 PROTESTANT CHURCHES, 1928 
Cities Classified According to Population (in Percentages) 


MEMBERS 
\CCUPATION 
5,000 to | 10,000 to! 25,000 to | 50,000 to | 100,000 or Comm 
5,000 | 9999 | 24,999 | 49,999 | 990,099 | or More 

27.6] 25.3 9.61 33.9) 33:7 25.0] 28.4 
Professional Service....| 10.1 23.5 18.3 16.1 1§.3 14.7 | 258 
Managerial Service .... 6.1 12.3 9.5 7.7 13.8 14.9 | I1.4 
Commercial Service... . 4.0 4.5 6.6 8.3 10.6] 13.1 8.9 
Clerical Service........ 9.0] 16.2 9.4 10.8] 10.1 
Manual Labor......... %..© 7.8 16.4 17.0 13.4 14.4] 14.0 
Agricultural Service. . . 22.9 3.0 1.8 5.9 
Housewives............ 4.5 2.4 4.9 4-3 2.1 2.0 2.5 
2.1 2.4 1.8 1.2 3.1 
99.8} 90.5] 99.5 | 99.3] 90.6] 99.8] 99.6 
Number of members} 662 331 584 347 572 1,194 | 3,650 


Data on occupation, for church and city education boards, appear 
in Tables VII—XI, inclusive. (It should be noted that the table for 
church boards includes women, while that for education does not.) 

It is interesting to find that whereas on the boards of education 
the proprietors have a much larger percentage in the cities under 
5,000 than they do in each group of cities from 5,000 to 10,000, and 
each more densely populated group, this is not true in the case of 
the church boards, where the percentage of proprietors increases 
with the size of the cities, up to those of 100,000. Also, in the small 
towns below 5,000, the agricultural service apparently has a much 
larger representation on the church boards, although they include 
some towns below 2,500, which are not included in the board of edu- 
cation tabulation. 
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In the case of professional service, the city boards of education 
have twice the percentage that the church boards have. It is per- 
haps to be expected that in educational work there would be a tend- 
ency to place on the board a larger percentage of professional men. 

In the matter of manual labor, the church has a decidedly larger 
representation than the boards of education have. This is not, of 
course, an even representation. Some churches with a large labor 


TABLE VIII 


OccuPATIONS OF MALE MEMBERS OF 532 City Boarps oF EDUCATION, 1926* 
Cities Classified According to Population (in Percentages) 


MEMBERS 
ALL 
OccuPATION CLASSES 
2,500 to 5,000 to | 10,000 to | 25,000 to | 50,000 to | 100,000 or | or CITIES 
5,000 10,000 25,000 50,000 100,000 More 
Proprietors. ..... 41 27 32 27 30 25 31 
Professional. .... 20 26 30 33 35 47 30 
Managerial...... 12 16 14 16 13 9 14 
Commercial..... 8 7 5 8 7 10 7 
a 7 9 7 6 3 3 6 
Manual labor... . 10 10 8 6 6 5 8 
Agricultural... . . 2 3 I I I ° 2 
Unknown....... ° 2 3 3 5 I 2 
rr 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of 
members. . 375 679 | 1,013 431 274 I7I | 2,943 
* Ibid., p. 60. 


membership probably help to raise the average of manual labor rep- 
resentation. 

In general, the differences in church and school board personnel 
are not so great as one might have expected, showing that the same 
class groupings that control education tend also to control the 
church. However, the church control on the whole is more repre- 
sentative of the common rank and file of the population than is that 
of education, including a much larger proportion of manual laborers 
and clerical workers. 

In addition to grouping the church membership in the occupation- 
al table given above, we have drawn up the ten leading particular 


occupations of church board members, also according to size of 
locality. 
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The five leading occupations in the city board of education returns 


are presented in Table X. The table showing leading occupations 


TABLE IX 


Ten LEADING OccuPATIONS OF BOARD MEMBERS OF PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

PER 

aia to to to to or Torar | UNDER 

5,000 | 9999 | 24,909 | 49,099 | 99,000 | More sce 

Merchant*....... 7 40 | 104 46 60 105} 433) 12 355 
150 21 23 18 2 25 2390] 7 89 
| See 26 24 36 14 27 64] 191] 5 165 
36 II 24 10 30 48} 4 123 
26 10 28 22 14 46 146] 4 120 
Salesman......... 6 if) II II 20 69 127} 3 121 
pS ee 17 27 25 9 12 32 122) 3 105 
ee 16 5 20 10 22 48| tari 3 105 
Housewife........ 28 8 29 5 10 39 119] 3 9! 
Manufacturer..... II 13 18 19 29 28 118} 3 107 
304 169 | 318 | 164 | 226 1,775} 47 | 1,381 

Total mem- 

622 331 584 347 S73 | 3,690). 3,028 


* Merchant—anyone making a business of buying and selling commodities; a storekeeper. 


TABLE X 


LEADING OccCUPATIONS OF MEMBERS OF 
City Boarps oF EpucaTIon* 


Occupation P of 
Merchant.......... 486 16 
335 13 
266 9 
Manufacturer...... 183 6 
(eee 180 6 

1,450 5° 
Total members.| 2,943 |......-..- 


* Table computed from data in ibid., p. 55. 


on church boards is decidedly different from the situation on the 
boards of education, where the leading five occupations represent 50 


per cent of the returns, as against ten occupations on the church- 
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board classification. In other words, there is more occupational scat- 
ter on church boards than on boards of education. 

The merchant class is by far the largest on both church and educa- 
tion boards. In the case of the church group it includes 433 out of 
the total 3,650 members, a showing of 12 per cent. If we omit the 
towns under 5,000, the clerks come next with 165 members. The 
bankers are third, with 123 members, which is a larger proportion 
than in the case of the boards of education, where the bankers rank 
fifth. 

Still omitting the towns under 5,000, the salesmen come next on 
the church board list, with 121 members, and the laborers are fifth, 
with 120 members. We thus have a situation in which the bankers, 
laborers, salesmen, and lawyers are approximately tied in their rep- 
resentation on all classes of church boards, excepting those in local- 
ities under 5,000. 

This would seem to indicat: that church boards very much more 
nearly represent differences in occupational grouping in a city than 
do the boards of education. 

As would be expected, the church boards have a larger ministerial 
representation (85 in all, or 2 per cent,) whereas among 2,943 mem- 
bers of city boards, Dr. Counts found only 32 clergymen (1 per 
cent).? 

In spite of the representation of laborers and farmers, it must 
be recognized that on the whole the membership of the boards of 
churches is made up overwhelmingly of the favored economic classes. 
Except in the towns under 5,000, the great bulk of the population is 
not represented on the boards in proportion to its numbers in the 


community. This may be due to the fact that the church today is | 


largely a white-collar institution. Its boards of control may reflect 
to some degree its membership. Taking into consideration all board 
members in all classes of cities, the farmers and laborers of every 
description from postmen to carpenters make up less than one-fifth 
of board membership; yet they comprise over one-half of our adult 
population. 

The class character of our church boards is further shown in the 
occupation of the chairman of the board. In most cases, the presi- 
2 Ibid., p. 56. 
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dent or chairman of a board is the most important single individual, 
Often he is the dominant personality. The bias of a board may be re- 
vealed in its choice of a chairman. 

Omitting from the classification the 71 ministers who were chair- 
men of their boards, the occupational ranking of chairmen appears 
in Table XI. 

This indicates that the proprietors have nearly one-third of the 
chairmen, while the managerial and commercial classes have an addi- 
tional 24 per cent of the total. In other words, over half the chairmen 
of the church boards studied belong to one of these three business 


TABLE XI 
OccUPATION OF CHAIRMEN OF CHURCH BOARDS 
Class Number Per Cent Banyo Number 
Proprietors........ 76 31 Merchant 35 
Professional....... 40 16 Farmer 26 
Managerial....... 30 12 Banker 21 
Commercial....... 29 12 Manufacturer 15 
II 5 Lawyer 13 
aa 31 13 Physician 9 
Agricultural....... 26 II Laborer 6 


groups. When the professional class is included, this proportion 
reaches nearly three-fourths of the total. 

In proportion to the total number of their class on the boards, the 
bankers are most favored with the chairmanship, the manufacturers 
come second, and the farmers and lawyers are almost equally tied 
for third place. 

Conclusion.—In conclusion we may say that while there are wide 
differences in church boards, some of the more salient facts in the 
general picture are as follows: 

Forty-eight per cent of the Protestant church boards studied are 
made up of from seven to twelve members. Ninety-four per cent of 
the members of all boards are men, and are between the ages of 
thirty-five and seventy years. About one-third have had only an ele- 
mentary education, one-third have pushed on into high school, and 
nearly a third have at least entered a university. On the average they 
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devote about two hours a month to their duties. Fifty-five per cent 
of them are either proprietors, managers, or in some professional 
service. Omitting towns under 5,000, the merchants are by far the 
most numerous class on the boards, with the clerks and bankers 
ranking on the average next. 

On all church boards, including those in towns under 5,000, in 
proportion to their numbers, the bankers are most often elected 
chairmen, while manufacturers follow. 

Does it not seem rather probable that under the above conditions 
the average church will of necessity be a strong supporter of the sta- 
tus quo in business life? Since its makeup is predominantly business 
and professional, whatever the minister may say about the profit 
motive on Sunday, will not his board tend to follow the customary 
rule of profits during the rest of the week? 

How far does this limit the pastor in trying to serve organized 
labor, or in representing minority, unpopular causes? In the light of 
this study, it is a serious question whether ministers should not make 
an effort to secure a larger membership in their churches, and repre- 
sentation on their boards, of the less privileged groups. It is possible 
that in the face of the existing occupational representation on church 
boards, all members should definitely be educated to believe that the 
minister must be given freedom to represent not alone his congrega- 
tion but rather the entire community and his own conscience, using 
the highest intelligence of which he is capable. This would not mean 
that control would pass from the congregation, but only that it would 
be far more difficult for a partisan class group to evict a minister for 
selfish class reasons. We must recognize the fact that too often to- 
day the church is a class group representing the successful or mon- 
eyed class, and we must guard against the complete domination of 
the minister by this class. 

If this study has done no more than raise questions in the minds 
of church leaders and sociologists in regard to the importance of 
further and more adequate sociological data about boards of control, 
it will not have been in vain. 
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MEASURING THE PROGRESS OF WHITE 
PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
ROSS W. SANDERSON 
Institute of Social and Religious Research 
ABSTRACT 

Under the auspices of the Institute of Social and Religious Research, 2,000 white 
Protestant churches in urban sectors of sixteen American cities have been studied fora 
period of two years. Progress—in terms of increase or decrease in their membership, 
Sunday-school enrolment, and total expenditures—and social trends in the environ- 
ment of the churches, were measured. A schedule was devised to factorize the progress 
of churches out of line with the social trends of their environment. The percentage of 
such churches was found to be very small, less than 13 per cent of the total. Analysis of 
so-called inner causes of the failure of certain churches to conform to the rule of cor- 
respondence between church progress and social trends indicates that the number of 
strictly internal forces determining progress is very small. The urban white Protestant 
church is the institutional expression of the religion of the urban white Protestant com- 
munity. 

Regarding the topic assigned as a starting point rather than asa 
limitation, this paper will endeavor to discuss: (1) measuring the 
progress of urban white Protestant churches through the use of 
three indices widely applicable; (2) measuring social trends in the 
environment of the churches; (3) the method of studying the causes 
of the failure of some churches to progress in line with the social 
trends of their environments (it is assumed that the actual causes of 
the exceptional progress of some churches are of less interest to this 
section than the method of investigating them); (4) the degree of 
correspondence between the progress of the churches and the social 
trends of their environments. These four steps will serve not merely 
to describe the process of measuring the progress of churches, but 
also to interpret the somewhat meager measurements of church 
progress now possible. 

Numerous phases of church progress can be studied by the case 
method. However, if a wide sampling of churches must be studied 
for the most part on the basis of published data, there are as yet only 
three indices of church progress which can be widely used without 
prohibitive expense. By progress is here meant all observable change, 
including retrogression as well as advancement. These three indices 
are the percentages of increase or decrease in church membership, 
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Sunday-school enrolment, and total expenditures. Practically all 
Protestant denominations publish rather elaborate statistical reports 
of their individual churches, from which these percentages can be 
computed. 

For the last two years members of the staff of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research have been endeavoring to measure the 
progress of 2,000 churches in representative sectors of sixteen Ameri- 
can cities of over 100,000 population, from Los Angeles to Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, including all the cities of over a million inhabi- 
tants. Churches of all leading denominations have been included, 
and the sectors studied have included all types of territory contained 
in the sixteen cities. The period studied was approximately the dec- 
ade of the last federal census. 

Churches were ranked from A to E in each sector on each of the 
three indices. An A ranking means that the percentage of increase 
shown by the particular church on the index in question falls within 
the highest fifth, when all the percentages on that index for that sec- 
tor are ranged in order from the greatest increase to the greatest de- 
crease. An E ranking means that the percentage of increase or de- 
crease shown by the church falls within the lowest fifth of per- 
centages thus ranged. 

This study started out with the presumption, based on experience 
gained in earlier studies, that there would be a high degree of cor- 
respondence between the progress of the churches and the social 
trends in their environments. It would be natural to suppose that 
churches located in residential areas undergoing great improvement 
would be strong and prosperous churches, and that churches located 
in more central districts undergoing sharp deterioration would be 
weak and struggling churches. Would such a supposition stand up 
under statistical analysis of the two sets of facts, viz., the facts of 
church progress and of social change? To determine the answer to 
this question it was necessary to devise ways of measuring environ- 
mental change. In order to measure social trends in the environ- 
ment of the churches, each urban sector studied was divided into 
smaller districts of comparatively homogeneous territory, which 
were grouped into four types of area: areas of greatest favorable 
change, areas of some favorable change, areas of some unfavorable 
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change, and areas of greatest unfavorable change. If total popula. 
tion and the relative proportion of people not definitely belonging to 
some other faith or race were increasing, if the economic status of the 
residents of the area was improving, the housing was becoming more 
desirable, the people were increasingly stable in their residence, and 
rates of juvenile delinquency, dependency, and infant mortality were 
decreasing, then an area was said to be undergoing favorable social 
change; if the opposite was true, the area was said to be undergoing 
unfavorable social change. 

It was realized that not all churches would progress in line with the 
social changes taking place in their environment. In order to dis- 
cover why some churches are exceptional, it was necessary to devise 
an instrument for factorizing the progress of the churches. While 
primarily intended for use in the examination of churches whose 
progress is out of line with the social trends in their environment, asa 
matter of actual field procedure, such an instrument was necessarily 
used with reference to as many churches as possible. Which churches 
were to prove exceptional, in that they are out of line with the social 
trends of their environments, could not be anticipated. 

The instrument devised for use in this study is entitled ‘Factors 
Affecting Progress of Churches.” This check list contains about two 
hundred items under eight general headings: (1) composition and 
character of community as related to church; (2) characteristics of 
constituency; (3) church as related to community structure; (4) 
church as related to social process; (5) institutional characteristics; 
(6) progress and equipment; (7) internal attitudes and relationships; 
(8) ecclesiastical and external relationships. 

The schedule was filled out by pastors or other competent persons 
in more than a thousand churches. The results were first edited in 
the light of field studies of the environments involved, using objec- 
tive data with regard to matters of social fact. The edited figures 
were then tabulated and summarized in a variety of computations. 
In the light of these general statistical computations and compati- 
sons, particular analysis of the schedules filled out with reference to 
the churches most out of line with the trends in their environment 
greatly illuminates the bare figures of increase or decrease on the 
three indices of progress. However, such computations add no new 
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units of measurement. At best they serve to factorize the nature of 
the progress made, or to indicate its various phases. They do not 
contribute any additional quantitative indication of the extent of 
church progress. They do transform figures indicative merely of in- 
crease or decrease in size into figures indicative of the nature as well 
as the extent of the progress made. 

As was expected, the progress of the churches conformed to the 
social trends in their environment in a vast majority of the two 
thousand churches studied. In the areas of favorable social change 
an overwhelming number of the churches have only the highest rank- 
ings. So exact is this correspondence that in areas of most favorable 
social change the rank most frequent on all three indices is A. In 
the areas of unfavorable social change an overwhelming number of 
the churches have only the lowest rankings. So exact is this cor- 
respondence that in areas of most unfavorable social change the rank 
most frequent on all three indices is E. 

In other words, in neighborhoods in which it is most desirable to 
live, from the standpoint of such items as convenient transportation, 
health, congenial neighbors, and comfortable housing, churches au- 
tomatically make progress that can be quantitatively measured; 
while in neighborhoods in which it is unpleasant to live, churches 
automatically lose ground. There are exceptions, but the percentage 
of exceptions is small, and the reasons for their exceptional quality 
can be isolated. 

Barring geographical and statistical accidents, at the present point 
in the study of the data on which this paper is based it appears to 
be statistically accurate to say that, by and large, in areas of favor- 
able social change only 11 per cent of the churches violate the 
tule of correspondence between church progress and social trends. 
In areas of unfavorable social change one church in eight is able to 
achieve conspicuous success in spite of the unfavorable trends in its 
environment. 

As a result of the present Institute study a number of tentative 
conclusions seem reasonable: 

First, the progress of urban white Protestant churches can be 
measured in terms of increase or decrease in their membership, Sun- 
day-school enrolment, and total expenditures. 
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Second, social trends in the environment of the churches can also 
be measured. 

Third, through the use of carefully devised schedules it is possible 
to supplement the bare percentages of increase or decrease on the 
three indices of church progress by a considerable understanding of 
the causes of the exceptional progress of those churches out of line 
with the social trends of their environment. While few if any new 
figures indicating amount of progress are introduced, the additional 
information gained from the quantitative analysis of such schedules 
enables the student of church progress to factorize its meaning in 
specific instances. It is as if in the case of each church a circle of 
spotlights were thrown upon three simple pillars of fact, which other- 
wise might not be very luminous. 

Fourth, the percentage of urban white Protestant churches which 
do not progress in accordance with the social trends in their environ- 
ment is very small. These exceptions are, however, of the utmost 
value for a study of the causes of church success and failure. 

Finally, the attempt to isolate those phases of church progress 
which might be called the inner causes of the failure of certain ex- 
ceptional churches to progress in accordance with the trends of their 
environment makes it evident that there is no Chinese wall around 
any church, shutting out its environment. Rather, the environment 
so penetrates the life of the church that the number of strictly in- 
ternal forces determining its progress is far less than might be sup- 
posed. The urban white Protestant church is the institutional ex- 
pression of the religion of the urban white Protestant community. In 
general, therefore, the measuring of the progress of urban white 
Protestant churches is a phase of measuring the progress of that en- 
vironment of which they are a function. 
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VITAL STATISTICS IN THE SOVIET UNION IN 1926 


URIAH Z. ENGELMAN 
Buffalo, New York 
ABSTRACT 


The Great Russians had in 1926 the highest birth- and death-rates; the Jews, the 
lowest. The Jews contributed also the lowest rate of natural increase. The main ethnic 
groups of the European part of Soviet Russia had high birth- and death-rates and also 
high rates of natural increase within the confines of their own republics. Outside of their 
national boundaries, their rates were considerably lower. The Jewish vital indexes seem 
to be dependent on the degree of density of the Jewish population within the republic. 


The first comprehensive population enumeration of the Soviet 
Union was made in 1926. The article is an attempt to analyze the 
vital statistics of the main ethnic groups of the European part of the 
U.S.S.R. as revealed by this census. 

The main nationalities inhabiting the European part of the 
U.S.S.R., except the Jews, had a uniformly high birth-rate in 1926. 
The Great Russians had the highest, 43.65 per 1,000 Great Russians; 
the Jews had the smallest birth-rate, 24.08. The birth-rates of the 
Ukrainians and the White Russians fall only slightly below that of 
the Great Russians, 42.35 and 42.07, respectively. 

Within each Soviet Republic, the nationality forming the pre- 
dominant majority had in 1926 the highest birth-rate, while the 
minor national groups residing in the same republic had lower birth- 
rates. Thus the birth-rate of the Great Russians in the European 
part of R.S.F.S.R. (Russia proper) was 44.32. The birth-rates of the 
smaller ethnic groups within the territory of the European part of 
R.S.F.S.R. were considerably lower: of the Ukrainians, 29.44; of 
the White Russians, 28.20; of the Jews, 18.06. 

In the Ukraine, the Ukrainians, the basic nationality of the re- 
public, claimed the highest birth-rate—43.74 per 1,000 Ukrainians; 
the other minor groups that inhabit the Ukraine Soviet Republic had 
lower birth-rates: the White Russians, 31.80; the Jews, 25.02. 

Similarly, in White Russia, the highest birth-rate, 42.88, was con- 
tributed by the White Russians, the main ethnic group of the 
republic. The other nationalities that live in the republic had lower 
birth-rates in 1926. The Jews had a birth-rate of 28.26, the Ukrain- 
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ians a birth-rate of 25.44, and the Great Russians recorded but 
17.45 births per 1,000 of Great Russians in White Russia. 

The various ethnic groups of the European part of Soviet Russia, 
as is apparent above, had high birth-rates within their own political 
boundaries, and much lower birth-rates outside of them. In the case 
of the Jews, who have no territory of their own, the degree of density 
of their populations within the various republics plays the réle of the 
physical state. In the province where they form relatively a high 
proportion of the population their birth-rate is high, but as their 
density decreases so does their birth-rate. 

In White Russia reside 407,200 Jews, in the Ukraine Soviet Re- 
public, 1,574,428, and in the European part of R.S.F.S.R., 566,900. 
Relatively, however, White Russian Jews form 8.2 per cent of the 
population of the republic; the Ukrainian Jews form 5.4 per cent of 
all the inhabitants of the Ukraine; and the Jewish residents of the 
European part of R.S.F.S.R. (Russia proper) make up but 0.5 per 
cent of its population. Accordingly, White Russia with the highest 
Jewish density has also the highest Jewish birth-rate in the Soviet 
Union, 28.26; the Ukraine Soviet Republic, which has the next high- 
est Jewish density, has also the next highest Jewish birth-rate, 25.02, 
while the lowest Jewish birth-rate, that of 18.06, is found in the 
European part of R.S.F.S.R. (Russia proper), where Jewish density 
is lightest. 

The death-rates were less uniform than the birth-rates among the 
main ethnic groups of the European part of the Soviet Union in 
1926. The birth-rates among the major nationalities of the Euro- 
pean part of the Soviet Union, excepting Jews, varied only slightly, 
ranging from 42.07 to 43.65, while the death-rates of the same 
ethnic groups varied from 15.6 to 21.0. The Great Russians, who 
claimed the highest birth-rate in the Union for the year 1926, re- 
corded also the highest death-rate. On the other hand, the Jews, 
who had in 1926 the lowest birth-rate in U.S.S.R., had also the low- 
est death-rate. The Great Russians had a death-rate of 21.01; the 
Jews, 9.11; the Ukrainians, 18.04; and the White Russians, 15.16. 

In each Soviet Republic, the highest death-rate was claimed by 
the basic nationality of the republic, just as was the highest birth- 
rate. Thus in the European part of R.S.F.S.R. (Russia proper), the 
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highest death-rate was that of the Great Russians, 21.42; the minor 
nationalities living within the same territory had considerably lower 
death-rates. The Ukrainians residing in the European part of 
R.S.F.S.R. had a death rate of 10.62; the White Russians, 10.25; 
and the Jews, 8.04. 

Similarly, in the Ukraine Soviet Republic, the highest death-rate 
was contributed by the Ukrainians, 18.84, while the Great Russians 
residing in the Ukraine had a death-rate of 13.67; the White Rus- 
sians, 13.42; and the Jews, 9.24. 

Again, in the White Russian Soviet Republic, the White Russians, 
who form the dominant majority of the republic, had the highest 
death-rate, 15.44 per 1,000 White Russians; next came the Jews 
with a death-rate of 10.03, the Great Russians with a death-rate of 
7.20, and the Ukrainians with a death-rate of 6.52. 

The observation made that the main ethnic group inhabiting the 
European part of the Soviet Union have each higher birth-rates 
within their own political boundaries, where they constitute majori- 
ties, holds also true regarding the death-rates. The Great Russians, 
the White Russians, and the Ukrainians have higher death-rates 
within their own national states, and lower death-rates in the 
republics where they form minorities. Jewish death-rates seem to 
behave as their birth-rates. They rise and decline in accordance with 
the degree of density of their populations in the various republics. 

In White Russia where Jewish density is heaviest, the death-rate 
is the highest one for Jews in the Soviet Union, 10.03. In the 
Ukraine, where Jews form a smaller proportion of the general popu- 
lation, the death-rate is lower, being 9.24, while in the European 
part of R.S.F.S.R. (Russia proper), where Jewish density is but $ of 
I per cent, the death-rate is the smallest, 8.04. 

While the highest birth- and death-rates were contributed in 1926 
by the Great Russians, their rate of natural increase, excepting the 
Jews, was the lowest. For the main ethnic groups of the European 
part of the Soviet Union in 1926, the rates are: White Russians, 
26.91; Ukrainians, 24.31; Great Russians, 22.64; Jews, 14.97. 

As in the case of the birth- and death-rates, each ethnic group of 
the European part of Soviet Russia enjoyed in 1926 a higher rate of 
natural increase within the territory of its own republic, and a much 
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lower rate outside of it. Thus the Great Russians in the European 
part of R.S.F.S.R. (Russia proper) had a rate of natural increase of 
22.90, while the same nationals residing in the Ukraine had a rate of 
natural increase of 18.13, and those residing in White Russia multi- 
plied at the rate of 10.25. Similarly, the Ukrainians had a rate of 
natural increase of 24.90 in the Ukraine, their own republic, and a 
lower rate of natural increase in the other republics: 18.92 in the 
White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic and 18.82 in the European 
part of R.S.F.S.R. Also the White Russians claim their highest rate 
of natural increase in their own republic, 27.44. Outside of their own 
state, their rate of increase is much lower; it is 24.34 in the Ukraine 
and 17.95 in the European part of R.S.F.S.R. 

The Jewish rate of natural increase, as their birth- and death- 
rates, seem to be dependent on the density of the Jewish population 
within each republic. 

White Russia, which has the highest Jewish density—8.2—has 
also the highest Jewish rate of natural increase in the Soviet Union— 
18.23; in the Ukraine, where the density is 5.4, the rate of natural 
increase is 15.78, while the European part of R.S.F.S.R., which has 
the lightest Jewish density, 0.5, claims the smallest rate of Jewish 
natural increase, 10.02. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


The American Sociological Society will hold its Twenty-seventh 
Annual Meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, December 28-31, 1932, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Gibson. Meeting in Cincinnati during 
the same time are the American Economic Association, the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, the American Farm Economics Associa- 
tion, and the American Association for Labor Legislation. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1932 


9:00 A.M. Business Meeting: Reports of Committees appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


10:00 A.M. Division of Biological Sociology. Seba Eldridge, University of 
Kansas, Chairman. 


“The Field and Problems of Biological Sociology,”’ E. B. Reuter, University 
of Iowa. 


“The Sources and Methods of Biological Sociology,” F. H. Hankins, Smith 
College. 

Discussion. 

Section on Rural Sociology. J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin, presiding. 
“The Field and Problems of Rural Sociology,”’ C. C. Zimmerman, Harvard 
University. 


“The Sources and Methods of Rural Sociology,” C. Luther Fry, Institute of 
Social and Religious Research. 
Discussion. 


Section on the Teaching of Sociology. 

12:15 P.M. Joint Luncheon of the Section on Rural Sociology and the American 
Farm Economics Association. 
The Contributions of Rural Sociology to 


“The Family,”’ Gertrude Vaile, University of Minnesota. Discussion, Carl C. 
Taylor, North Carolina State College. 


“The Church,” C. Horace Hamilton, State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering, Raleigh, N.C. Discussion, O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. 


“Agricultural Extension,” A. F. Wileden, College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin. Discussion, H. C. Ramsower. 


“Education,”’ Leslie Hacker. Discussion, A. G. Rau, Moravian College. 


3:00 P.M. Division of Human Ecology and Demography. H. Paul Douglass, 
Chairman. 
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“The Field and Problems of Human Ecology and Demography,” R, D 
McKenzie, University of Michigan. ; 
“The Sources and Methods of Human Ecology and Demography,” C, A, 
Dawson, McGill University. 
Discussion. 
Section on the Sociology of Religion. Abraham Cronbach, Hebrew Union 
College, Chairman. 
“The Field and Problems of the Sociology of Religion,’ E. E. Eubank, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 
“The Sources and Methods of the Sociology of Religion,” A. E. Holt, Chi. 
cago Theological Seminary. 
Discussion. 
Program on Criminology and Delinquency. Maurice Parmelee, Chairman, 
“The Field and Problems of Criminology and Delinquency,” C. J. Ettinger, 
Kalamazoo College. 
“The Sources and Methods of the Study of Criminology and Delinquency,” 
Thorsten Sellin, University of Pennsylvania. 
Discussion. 
5:00-6:00 P.M. Informal discussion of the reports of committees making pro- 
posals for the reorganization of the American Sociological Society. 
8:00 P.M. Section on Sociology and Social Work. A. J. Todd, Northwestem 
University, presiding. 
“The Function and Limits of Social Work as Viewed by the Sociologist,” 
J. H. S. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania. 
“The Function and Limits of Social Work as Viewed by the Social Worker,” 
H. L. Lurie, Bureau of Jewish Social Research. 
“The Methods of Stating the Problems and of Producing Results in Social 
Work,” Stuart A. Queen, Washington University. 
Discussion. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1932 


8:30 A.M. Business Meeting. Report of the Special Committee on the Scope 
of Research in Sociology. 


10:00 A.M. Division of Social Psychology. E. T. Krueger, Vanderbilt Univer- 


sity, Chairman. 
“The Field and Problems of Social Psychology,” E. S. Bogardus, University 
of Southern California. 

“The Sources and Methods of Social Psychology,’’ Kimball Young, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Discussion. 

Section on Rural Sociology. Business Session. 

Section on the Family. E. R. Mowrer, Northwestern University, presiding. 
Section on the Sociology of Religion. 

“Religion as a Cohesive Force in the American Idealistic (Utopian) Com- 
munities,” Lee Emerson Deets, University of South Dakota. 

“The Attitude of the Jewish Student in the Colleges and Universities toward 
His Religion,” Rabbi Marvin Nathan, Philadelphia. 

“The Religious Motivation of Behavior,” Rev. John O’Grady, National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, Washington, D.C. 
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: 12:15 P.M. Luncheon Meeting on the Press and Communication. M. M. Willey, 

University of Minnesota, presiding. 

:00 P.M. Division of Cultural and Folk Sociology. H. W. Odum, University 

of North Carolina, Chairman. 

“The Field and Problems of Cultural and Folk Sociology,” J. G. Leyburn, 

1 Yale University. 

“The Sources and Methods of Cultural and Folk Sociology,” W. D. Wallis, 

University of Minnesota. 

Discussion. 

Section on Educational Sociology. W. R. Smith, University of Kansas, 

presiding. 

“The Field and Problems of Educational Sociology,” David Snedden, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“The Sources and Methods of Educational Sociology,” Charles C. Peters, 

Pennsylvania State College. 

Section on the Community. Bessie A. McClenahan, University of Southern 

California, presiding. 

Section on the Family. M. C. Elmer, University of Pittsburgh, presiding. 

: “The Field and Problems of the Family,” Willystine Goodsell, Teachers 

College, Columbia University. 

1 “The Sources and Methods of the Study of the Family,” E. W. Burgess, 
University of Chicago. 

Discussion. 

8:00 P.M. Joint Meeting of the American Economic Association, the American 
Sociological Society, and the American Statistical Association. Presidential 
Addresses, G. E. Barnett, Johns Hopkins University; L. L. Bernard, Wash- 

| ington University; Irving Fisher, Yale University. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1932 


8:30 A.M. Business Meeting. Reports of the Committees on Publications and 
Nominations and Elections. 


10:00 A.M. Division of Urban Sociology. Nels Anderson, Seth Low College, 
Chairman. 


“The Field and Problems of Urban Sociology,’’ Maurice R. Davie, Yale 
y University. 


“The Sources and Methods of Urban Sociology,”’ Niles Carpenter, University 
of Buffalo. 
Discussion. 


Section on Sociology and Social Work. J. E. Hagerty, Ohio State University, 
Chairman. 


Program on Statistics. F. F. Stephan, University of Pittsburgh, presiding. 


“The Availability of Statistics in the Field of Sociology,” F. S. Chapin, Uni- 
r versity of Minnesota. 


“The Application of Statistical Methodology to Sociology,” F. A. Ross, 


j Columbia University. 
Discussion. 
i 12:15 P.M. Luncheon on Sociological Trends in the Orient. C. G. Dittmer, 


New York University, presiding. 
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:00 P.M. Section on the Community. Carroll D. Clark, University of Kansas, 


presiding. 

“The Field and Problems of Community Study,” Louis Wirth, University 
of Chicago. 

“The Sources and Methods of Community Study,” J. F. Steiner, University 
of Washington. 

Discussion. 

Division of Social Psychiatry. T. D. Eliot, Northwestern University, presid. 
ing. 

“The Field and Problems of Social Psychiatry,” E. R. Groves, University 
of North Carolina. 

“The Sources and Methods of Social Psychiatry,” J. K. Folsom, Vassar 
College. 

Discussion. 

Section on the Teaching of Sociology. Charles C. Peters, Pennsylvania State 
College, presiding. 

“Training in the Uses of Leisure,’ George A. Lundberg, Columbia Univer. 
sity. 

“Attendance at a Negro Elementary School as Conditioned by Home 
Environment,” Alice L. Taylor, Washington University. 

“Personality Changes in Practice Teachers,” Willard Waller, Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion. 


:15 P.M. Annual Dinner of the American Sociological Society. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1932 


:00 A.M. Annual Election of Officers of the American Sociological Society. 


00 A.M. Division of Historical Sociology. P. A. Sorokin, Harvard University, 
Chairman. 

“The Field and Problems of Historical Sociology,” Howard Becker, Smith 
College. 

“The Sources and Methods of Historical Sociology,” J. O. Hertzler, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

Discussion. 

Section on the Community. C. C. North, Ohio State University, presiding. 
Program on Current Research. G. A. Lundberg, Columbia University, 
presiding. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Personnel Exchange.—With the March issue the Journal inaugurated a 
service for members of the Society who are available for appointment to 
positions in research, teaching, or administration. Members of the Society 
are invited to make use of this arrangement and to bring it to the attention 
of executive and administrative offices. The list will be limited to mem- 
bers of the American Sociological Society who request inclusion and send a 
description giving facts to be printed. Statements should be about sixty 
words or less. There are no fees or commissions. 

The present financial situation warrants this effort to serve the inter- 
est of our members and of the institutions where their services may be 
needed. The plan is experimental but will be continued at least through- 
out the calendar year of 1932. 

The editors of the Journal will not enter into correspondence regarding 
the persons listed. Correspondents who are interested in any of the mem- 
bers listed below should address them by number in care of the American 
Journal of Sociology, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and the 
letters will be immediately forwarded. 

The numbers are assigned in the order in which the entries are re- 
ceived, with the prefix M (man) or W (woman). Missing numbers rep- 
resent appointments of those formerly listed. 

Mr. Ph.D. Columbia; ten years university teaching in professorial 
rank; five years in foreign service of the state department; two years in 
social work; research in China, India, and Russia; author of nine books; 
seeks chair in university or college of first rank; prefers to teach courses 
in systematic sociology and cultural evolution. 

M2. Ph.D. under Cooley, 1925. Has one year college teaching ap- 
pointment. One year of teaching in the Near East. Over two years for- 
eign study and travel. Fields: “Family,” “Introductory Course,” “His- 
tory of Social Thought,” “Pathology.” 

M3. A.B. in political science, University of Illinois in 1926, with 
minors in sociology, history, and economics; A.M. in sociology, Columbia 
University in 1927; now completing residence requirements for Ph.D. 
at Columbia; instructor one semester in college, three years in university. 

M4. Ph.D. in sociology, Ohio State, 1931. Education in Czechoslo- 
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vakia, Ireland, Union Theological Seminary, Chicago Theological Sem). 
nary, University of Chicago. One semester’s teaching experience in state 
university. Especially fitted to teach “Introduction to Sociology,” “Immi- 
gration,” “Social Psychology,” “Social Attitudes,” “Social Statistics,” 
“Social Problems.” Available now. 

M5. M.A. Oxford, England. Ph.D. Harvard. Nine years college 
teaching. Research in labor field, U.S. and Europe; book published, 
1931. Prefers labor problems, immigration, population problems, family, 
criminology, social evolution. 

W6. Ph.B. and A.M. Chicago. Now engaged in research for Ph.D, 
One year college, seven years university teaching. Fields: criminology, 
immigration, family, social pathology, general principles. Available 
teaching or research. 

W7. Ph.B. Chicago, 1922; M.A. Minnesota, 1925; Ph.D. Chicago, 
1931. Eight years’ experience as supervisor of recreation in the municipal 
playgrounds of Chicago; two years’ high-school teaching; eighteen months 
as teaching assistant and instructor in sociology, University of Minnesota, 
Research interests: races and nationalities, preschool personality studies, 
social change. Available now teaching or research position. 

M8. Age 28; A.B. University of Illinois with high honors in history, 
1925, Phi Beta Kappa; A.M. (history) Harvard, 1927. Edited revision 
of sociology text published 1930. Fellow in sociology, University of 
Chicago, 1929-32. Ph.D. thesis subject: “Nationalistic Movements.” 

Mog. A.M. University of Chicago. Three years of graduate study in 
sociology and political science. Twenty-two years of successful teaching 
and administrative experience in college work. Available September, 1932. 

Mio. Age 28, Canadian; A.B. McGill, 1927; A.M. in Sociology, Me- 
Gill, 1928; Fellow, University of Chicago, 1931-32; Ph.D. thesis: ‘“Pro- 
bation Prediction.” Preaching, eastern and western Canada, summers, 
1922-27; immigration survey for Canadian National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1928-30; teaching assistant in sociology at McGill and Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Author of The Ukrainian Canadians, published 1931. 

Miz. Ph.D. 1924, University of Chicago. Five years teaching expe- 
rience in municipal college, and four years as head of department in small 
college. Research and published articles in urban sociology and crimi- 
nology. 

M14. Age 32. Graduate work, Columbia. Ph.D. thesis in preparation 
“War as a Social Institution.” Assistantship, University of Chicago 
School of Social Service, 1924-25. Several years social work, delinquency 
and recreational fields, and social research. Five years teaching adult 
education. Interested in theory, but also competent to teach applied 
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courses. Also available for joint position with wife, family welfare society 
executive, as teacher of case work. 

W15. A.M., University of Chicago. Two additional years of graduate 
work in economics and sociology. Phi Beta Kappa. Undergraduate hon- 
ors in history. Teaching experience: rural schools, normal school, and 
sixteen years in Chicago high schools. Subject of doctor’s thesis: “The 
Unionization of Teachers.” Has done research in vocational guidance. 
Salary requirements, moderate. No dependents. Available for temporary 
or part-time work. 

M17. Advanced degrees from Iowa and Harvard. Graduate study at 
European universities and extensive travel. Valuable background in both 
philosophy and psychology. Seven years of college teaching on professori- 
al rank. Last three years, chairman of the division of social sciences. Has 
written numerous articles and book reviews. Available September, 1932. 

M18. Ph.D. ’32, Cornell. Trained also under eminent Wisconsin and 
Columbia faculty members in general and rural sociology, economics, and 
political science. Teaching, research, and information service experience 
with university professorial rank. Research publications sent on request. 
Available now. 

M1g. Equivalent of three years graduate study in sociology and an- 
thropology, University of Chicago. Two years business experience. Two 
years social survey and social research work in the field of immigration 
and religion. Two years of social work with special interest in immigrants’ 
problems. Knowledge of foreign languages. Residence and travel in 
Latin America. Translator of book dealing with immigrant experiences 
and author of several articles and pamphlets on the same subject. 

Mz2o. A.M. 1930, Chicago; year’s research and probation work with 
boys; other research jobs; several years’ study of social sciences as 
preparation for teaching; student of teaching problems. Prefers a school 
devoted to enrichment of the individual student, in class and out. Mas- 
ter’s thesis a case study of radio; present research on logical devices used 
in remedial studies of personality. 

M2t. Ph.D. Columbia, 1932. Eight years’ experience in teaching gen- 
eral and educational sociology and other social science in a state teachers’ 
college. Eight yearsin administration. Seeks professorship or deanship in 
liberal arts college or college of education. Available in September. 

M22. A.M. Chicago. Three years’ graduate work. Five years’ col- 
lege teaching in sociology and psychology. Numerous research and theo- 
retical publications and several studies in progress. Two books. Special 
fields: social psychology and social pathology. 

W23. M.S., Simmons College, 1920. Fellow, Women’s Educational 
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and Industrial Union. Graduate work, University of Chicago. Author, 
U.S. Bull., The Visiting Teacher. Co-author, Children in Need of Specia} 
Care. Twelve years’ teaching experience. Six years’ business experience, 
Recent junior-college teaching, sociology. Supervised field work. 

M24. Ph.D. Eight years’ university teaching. Desires half-time posj- 
tion in university or college of high standards, good library, etc., or readily 
accessible to same, teaching general sociology, social institutions, or social 
psychology. This will help pro-rate current pedagogical unemployment, 
And the half-time status will permit completion of important researches 
and publications. Half-time salary, $1,500-2,000. 

M26. A.B. Princeton University, 1925; B.D. Union Theological Semi- 
nary, 1929; a year of postgraduate work at Union and Columbia in social 
problems, and work at University of Chicago leading to a Master’s in 
sociology, summer of 1932. Three years of teaching, including courses in 
sociology of the family, introductory sociology, some rural sociology, and 
courses in religion. Have also taught English. 

M27. A.M. University of Texas, 1930. Total of 67 semester hours 
graduate credit in sociology, psychology, and economics. Twelve years’ 
experience in personnel and administrative work. Primarily interested in 
teaching, but would consider combined teaching and administrative work. 
Salary $2,200 for nine months. 

M28. Four years’ graduate work, A.B., A.M. in the social sciences, 
Journalistically inclined. Will consider anything, especially private secre- 
tarial work, tutoring and teaching in secondary work, junior college, 
Negro college, preparatory college, and journalism. Especially qualified 
for all. Experience, five years of teaching, grades to college; journalism 
and art. Salary: will work first year for expenses. Single. Good health. 
Thirty-one. 

M29. S.B., A.M. University of Michigan; M.D. Detroit College of 
Medicine and Surgery; Ph.D. in sociology, University of Pittsburgh, 
1929; graduate study at Sorbonne, Cambridge, Columbia, and Harvard 
universities. Extensive foreign travel. Psychiatrist. Three years’ teach- 
ing sociology in a state teachers college; author of textbook in criminology 
just published. Available now. 

M30. A.M. University of Chicago, 1926. All residence requirements 
completed for Ph.D. in sociology at University of Chicago. Eight years’ 
teaching experience: two years’ teaching sociology at the University of 
Missouri and two years at Colgate; four years in high school. Fields: 
family, social psychology, criminology, introductory sociology, commun- 
ity organization. Research experience chiefly in the family and juvenile 
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delinquency. Subject of doctor’s dissertation: “The Only Child in the 
FE. amily.” 

M.31 Five years’ teaching and administrative experience college and 
university; assistant dean, vice-president. A.M., M.Sc., LL.D. Three 
years’ graduate work in Harvard in sociology; thesis for Ph.D. in prepara- 
tion. Research for Presidents’ Conference and Social Science Research 
Council. Valuable economic and philosophical backgrounds. Present 
head sociology department desires change. Salary requirements second- 
ary consideration. 

M.32 Diploma Ecole des Sciences Politiques, Paris, 1908. Professor 
of sociology in the Instituto de Educacao (Rio de Janeiro). Former direc- 
tor of the Colegio Pedro II (standard federal high school). Member of the 
National Education Council (Ministry of Education). Author of several 
works on social questions. Available for correspondence to American re- 
views, papers, etc., on educational activities in Brazil. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society —The new members 
received into the Society since the September issue and up to September 
10 are as follows: 


Arnold, Dwaine Berwlyn, 1886 Laurel St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Burger, I. Victor, 160 Douglas Road, Stapleton, Staten Island, N.Y. 
Campbell, John Duncan, 2041 Berwyn Ave., Chicago 

Chalasinski, Josef, 5728 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 

Chamberlain, Lucy J., Apt. 7-A, 235 East 22d St., New York City 
Chambers, Thelma, Route 2, Port Angeles, Wash. 

Chen, Ifu, 5738 Drexel Ave., Chicago 

Cortner, Gladys, Iola, Kan. 

Corvey, L. W., Jonesburg, Mo. 

Hall, Edythe K. M., c/o Brownell Hall, Omaha, Neb. 

Hancock, Charles John, P.O. Box 563, Mankato, Minn. 

Henning, Ruth Harriett, 243 North St. Clair St., Dayton, Ohio 
Ketchum, John Davidson, 40 Charles St. East, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Louick, Meyer Bernard, 6375 Ebdy St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MacLennan, Duncan G., 1315 Marengo Ave., South Pasadena, Calif. 
Menefee, Selden C., 4335 Fifth Ave., N.E., Seattle, Wash. 

Neal, R. L., Randall Apt. 23, Missoula, Mont. 

Ozer, Sol D., Sterling Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Phinney, Anna Hill, P.O. Box 97, Glasgow, Mont. 

Price, Guy V., 5710 Forest Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Raynor, Lois Willette, 3415 148th St., Flushing, N.Y. 

Spurgin, Tom Allen, Beech, Iowa 

Walker, Edward E., P.O. Box 102, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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Watson, Andrew Polk, Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va. 
Wickersham, Emma M., Port Angeles, Wash. 

Wilson, Grace Eleanor, 1401 High St., Denver, Colo. 

Yen, Ching-yueh, 5633 Drexel Ave., Chicago 


Committees of the American Sociological Society.—The following ap- 
pointments for 1932 have been made by President L. L. Bernard of the 
American Sociological Society: Chairmen of sections of the Society, 
whose appointment is in the hands of the president—Committee on Social 
Research: G. A. Lundberg, chairman, Katharine Jocher, C. E. Lively, 
F, M. Thrasher, R. Clyde White, Helen Witmer; Section on the Family; 
E. R. Mowrer, chairman; Section on Sociology and Social Work: J. E, 
Hagerty, chairman; Section on the Teaching of Sociology: Cecil C. North, 
chairman; Finance Committee: A. J. Todd, chairman, Read Bain, E. W, 
Burgess, F. F. Laune, H. A. Phelps. Committee authorized by the Execu- 
tive Committee to study and report on the advisability of affiliating the 
American Sociological Society with the Fédération Internationale des 
Sociétés et Institut de Sociologie: F. N. House, chairman, C. A. El- 
wood, John M. Gillette, R. S. Lynd, E. George Payne, Dwight Sanderson, 
H. N. Shenton. Committee to study and report on the advisability of 
holding an international sociological congress at Chicago in 1933: H. P. 
Fairchild, chairman, E. S. Bogardus, J. S. Burgess, F. A. Bushee, Jerome 
Davis, J. Q. Dealey, J. L. Gillin, Susan M. Kingsbury, H. W. Odum, 
Richard Thurnwald, H. B. Woolston, Florian Znaniecki. Additional mem- 
bers, authorized by the Executive Committee, of the Special Committee 
on the Scope of Research in Sociology, charged with preparing proposals 
for the reorganization of the American Sociological Society: M. C. Elmer, 
R. M. Maclver, A. J. Todd. Committee on the First Course, requested 
by the Section on the Teaching of Sociology and approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee: C. C. North, chairman, B. W. Doyle, H. G. Duncan, 
H. P. Fairchild, L. E. Garwood, W. E. Gettys, O. M. Mehus, W. P. 
Meroney, J. M. Reinhardt, Florence W. Schaper, Frederic Siedenburg 
(work continued by Miss Valeria K. Huppeler), F. R. Yoder. Committee 
on Nominations: W. P. Meroney, chairman; Arthur Emig, J. M. Gillette, 
Joseph Husslein, R. R. Kern, Ivan E. McDougle, H. A. Phelps, J. A. 
Quinn, J. J. Rhyne, G. E. Simpson, C. C. Taylor. 


Indiana Association of Economists and Sociologists.—The spring meet- 
ing of the Association was held at Butler University in Indianapolis, 
April 21-22. The central theme of the program was ‘‘Unemployment In- 
surance.” The principal papers were read by Max Handman, University 
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of Michigan; C. F. Metzger, Extension Division, Indiana University; 
J. E. Estey, Purdue University; and E. H. Shideler, Franklin College. 
Franklin H. Giddings as teacher and sociologist was commemorated by 
U. G. Weatherly and Lester Jones. Officers for the coming year: presi- 
dent, Dean J. W. Putnam, Butler University; vice-president, O. F. Hall, 
Purdue University; secretary-treasurer, J. W. C. Harper, Franklin Col- 


lege. 


Research Fellowships in the Social Sciences.—The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science offers for 1933 two research fellowships in 
the social sciences, the Simon N. Patten Fellowship for $1,000, and the 
James-Rowe Fellowship for $2,000. Applications must be made on special 
forms supplied by the Academy on request and must reach the Committee 
in charge on or before November 1, 1932. Address all communications to 
Chairman, Fellowship Committee, American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


University of Akron.—Under the auspices of the department of sociol- 
ogy Clifford R. Shaw, of the Institute of Juvenile Research, Chicago, con- 
ducted during the month of April a two-day Social Welfare Institute on 
the central theme ‘“The Juvenile Delinquent.” 

The department of sociology has also organized an Institute of Leisure 
Time which has for its purpose the organization and administration of 
social programs functioning through the public and civic agencies. 


University of Cologne.—The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation has de- 
cided to further the work of the Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie by 
paying one-half of the subscription price for the first one hundred new 
subscribers to that journal. This reduces the cost of four numbers to $3.00 
including carriage charges. Subscriptions should be sent to the publishers, 
Duncker und Humblot, Miinchen W 10, Theresienhéhe 10, Germany. 
This is an unusual opportunity to become acquainted with the official or- 
gan of the German Sociological Society, a journal publishing in each issue 
articles of fundamental importance to the sociologists of all countries. For 
the past decade abstracts of virtually every article printed in a large num- 
ber of American sociological reviews have appeared in this journal. 


Cornell University —Charles H. Young has been appointed as instruc- 
tor in the department of economics, teaching courses in sociology. 


Duke University—The American Book Company announce the publi- 
cation of a revision of Professor Ellwood’s Sociology and Modern Social 
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Problems under the new title Social Problems: A Sociology. Over one hun- 
dred pages of the book have been revised. The book is especially designed 
for the use of senior high school classes in sociology. 

Professor Howard E. Jensen was a member of Mr. Sherwood Eddy’s 
European Seminar trip this summer. Professor Jensen led the branch of 
the Seminar which went into Italy to study the Fascist régime. 


University of Michigan.—Professor Ellsworth Faris of the University 
of Chicago gave courses in social psychology during the summer session 
before leaving for a trip to Africa. 

Mr. Clark Tibbitts has joined the staff of the department this fall and 
is giving work in American sociology and criminology. 

Mr. Joseph Cohen left the department to assume a position at the 
University of Washington, Seattle. 

Professor Arthur E. Wood is spending the first semester in Europe on 
leave of absence. 

McGraw-Hill has published Assistant Professor Holmes’s book, Rural 
Sociology. 


Northwestern University—Professor Herbert Adolphus Miller taught 
courses in sociology during the summer. 


University of Pittsburgh.—Marion Hathway, of the University of Wash- 
ington, has been added to the staff as assistant professor of sociology. 


Washington University.—Professor L. L. Bernard taught during the 
summer in the sociology department at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. 


Yale University —Dr. John Dollard, who is assistant professor in an- 
thropology, Yale University, has returned from a year as social science 
research fellow in Europe and will assist Professor Edward Sapir. 
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Methods in Social Science.* Edited by Stuart A. Rice. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xiii+822. $4.50. 

The sociologists of the United States were recently invited to present 
their ideas on the most important problems of method which arise in the 
social sciences. From this collective consultation has emerged a book, 
important for the wealth of content and for the picturesque and live di- 
versity of the temperaments it reflects. 

In France we do not question the utility of such debates. The editor 
of this work, in the Introduction, remembers that the abuse of methodo- 
logical discussions may, to the eyes of certain scientists and to the public 
itself, appear to be a symptom of decadence in the history and evolution 
of a discipline. Is it not true that on ne prouve le mouvement qu’en marchant, 
that also it is not sufficient to possess a method for making discoveries, 
that nothing takes the place of intuitive genius, ingenuity, and above all 
acquaintance with the facts and contact with reality? French sociology, 
however, might claim two authors of real traités sur la méthode: Auguste 
Comte (who was summarized in the first chapter of the present book) 
devoted the last three volumes of his Cours de philosophie positive and the 
largest part of his Systéme de politique positive in defining social science, 
delimiting its domain, passing in review its resources and the methods of 
investigation which are available to it, outlining its principal divisions, 
and formulating several of the problems in which it must be interested. 
‘Durkheim, after ten or fifteen years of personal research, summed up his 
experience as a scientist in a little book, Les Régles de la méthode sociolo- 
gique, which has since been the program and the declaration of principles 
of his school. It is true that in each of these two examples it is an indi- 
vidual thinker who is expressing himself. But L’ Année sociologique, a col- 
lective publication, founded by Durkheim, has been, since its birth more 
than thirty years ago, filled with discussions and developments on the ques- 
tions of method raised by all the significant sociological works which ap- 

*{EprtorraL Note.—The following is the second in a series of reviews by a number 
of scholars, representing a variety of points of view of the volume under discussion. 


The first review, by Professor Karl Mannheim, of the University of Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, appeared in the Journal for September, 1932.] 
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peared in this period. Even now, it rarely happens that a more serious 
work in this field is not accompanied by numerous remarks of more or less 
general import on the method which was followed, on the reasons for which 
such an object was studied, and why it was studied in that manner, 
Here, more than elsewhere, one has the feeling that one cannot reflect too 
much before starting the work. It would be quite useless to marcher, if one 
had started on the wrong path, where each step carried one farther from 
the goal. 

Why then, particularly in the social sciences, is it necessary to take 
so many cautions in advance, to discuss the possibility of an observation, 
the legitimacy of an interpretation, before beginning the research? That 
is what we wish to examine, inspiring ourselves with extracts from an 
Introduction méthodologique, which M. Francois Simiand, one of the mas- 
ters of the French sociological and economic school, has just published? 
M. Simiand has previously brought forth a little treatise entitled Le 
Méthode positive en science économique (Paris: Alcan). He also made a 
very remarkable communication to the Société Francaise de Philosophie, 
on La Causalité en histoire, and another, more recently, to the Société de 
Statistique de Paris, since published (Paris: Riviére, 1925) under the 
title Statistique et expérience. There is hardly an author more occupied 
than he in delimiting the field of inquiry, defining the object of his re- 
search, selecting and fixing the units and scales, following in time the 
successions of facts, and formulating the rules of interpretation of these 
sequences. Let us add that, before fixing his attention on these methodo- 
logical problems, M. Simiand himself has tested the precepts he has fol- 
lowed, in the course of a very extended work, brought to a successful 
conclusion after thirty years of continuous labor. He is an example of the 
scientist who becomes aware, little by little, of what has gone on in his 
mind, and who goes over, in the light of day, the road traveled somewhat 
gropingly in the night. 

Is social science distinguished from the others in that it is principally 
descriptive? Or is it above all a practical science, which brings examples 
taken from reality and arguments of fact to the support of this or that 
political or social conception? But in that case, why talk of science? 
If social studies are to deserve this name they must pursue, in some meas- 
ure, the same object as the sciences constituted before sociology, in par- 

2 “La Théorie expérimentale en science économique positive” and “De l’expérimen- 
tation en science économique positive,” Revue philosophique, Nos. 9 and 10, 11 and 12 


(1930). This is to constitute the introduction to Le Salaire, l’évolution sociale et la mon- 
naie (8vo; 2 vols. Paris: Alcan, in publication). 
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ticular the biological sciences, which are the most comparable to the 
social sciences, and are besides much more advanced. The object of sci- 
ence is not to construct conceptual theories, nor is it to study and gather 
facts and then stop; science must bring us an experimental theory. It 
seeks to explain reality, not by means of the ideas we have, but from the 
facts. 

The experiment, as it is used in the physico-chemical sciences, gives us 
the best example of what an explanation which emerges from the facts 
and from them alone can be, and what also a group of facts can be, with 
the ascertainment of which one does not stop, but which, in the very 
manner in which it unrolls itself, constitutes an explanation. It is a ques- 
tion of knowing if we can have experiment in sociology. If this cannot be, 
if we cannot use this method, without which the other sciences would not 
exist, must we not renounce the possibility of a social science, and would 
it not be better to hold to a few historical generalizations, or simply to 
descriptions of concrete cases (sociology without concepts, following an 
expression of Professor Blumer)? 

If the essence of experiment were the material intervention of the oper- 
ator, who actively modifies the reality and makes the facts operate under 
conditions entirely different from those which result from nature, then 
the sociologist would have to renounce the results to be expected from 
experiment—and the illumination of reality which experiment affords, 
But actually this is not the essential character of the experimental opera- 
tion. For the power of modifying reality is always limited, even in the 
physical sciences. M. Simiand says: 

Always, at certain times and in a decisive part, the scientist lets nature 
operate itself. And it is only in the measure in which it does something entirely 
by itself that there is a positive result of science. 


In reality, this is what characterizes the experimental operation, it is 
to be an operation on the facts where the mind of the operator draws a relation- 
ship between the facts, or between certain of the facts; for the essence of the 
operation it makes little difference whether the acts between which the mind 
draws a relation were brought together naturally and without intervention of 
the operator, or by means of some arrangement, disposition, instrument, and 
some positive material action. 


Besides, since it is not a question of modifying reality, sociology is not 
powerless. The advantage of experiment is that it presents to us the facts 
in conditions of abstraction and simplification. But, in this sense, Nature 
herself creates sometimes such conditions. There are experiments already 
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made, and the art of experimental research will consist of seeking them— 
that is to say, of choosing from among the multiplicity of facts and cases 
those which best enable us to perceive a simple and precise relationship 
between these facts and certain factors. 

It is even possible, not by a material manipulation, but by an intellec. 
tual operation, to transform the notation or the expression of the facts jn 
such a manner that one eliminates or annuls this factor, or varies that 
factor, or at least that everything takes place just as if one had succeeded, 

For example, in taking, on the numerical data relative to a phenomenon, 
a mean of a certain manner, one separates and isolates the fact considered 
from this factor as effectually and exactly, and by the same logical process, as 
when in placing a support of glass one isolates an electrified body from a given 
cause of discharge. 


No doubt there is this difference, that, in the physical experiment, if the 
scientist has discarded a certain necessary element, the expected relation 
does not occur; it is an automatic check which is lacking in the experi- 
ment carried out by intellectual operations. But this difference is only one 
of degree, for the scientist also does not know all the elements which inter- 
vene; he als.) may make a mistake. It is always necessary, after the ex- 
periment, to discuss it and indicate under what reservations the conclu- 
sions one draws from it are valid. The sociologist, after or before the 
experimental research, must exercise on the operations (operations of the 
mind, not physical operations) a much more vigorous control and criti- 
cism. This explains, also, why the discussions of method have such a 
place in sociology. By means of the necessary precautions, it is always 
possible for the sociologist to obtain, in his way, by the procedures of 
simplification and analysis which are at his disposal, the same advantages 
sought by the scientist in the laboratory experiment. But how can one 
succeed in this? 

The first, and perhaps the most serious, of these advantages has been 
very ingeniously exposed by M. Simiand, under the title précepte du 
“‘phénoméne se produisant.” The experiment, performed by the scientist, 
is produced before him. Consequently, he is able to be present at every- 
thing that takes place, to follow what happens in that part of reality 
which is in the scope of his experiment. The worth of an experiment is 
that not only does the scientist produce the presences, absences, and vari- 
ations of factors, but also and above all that he is able to see for himself 
how the relationships, or absences of them, take place. 

In the experiment thus realized, the scientist does not cling solely to the 
results, to states, but to the changes, the movements, the variations which lead 
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from one state to another; he wishes to see not only that which is, but that which 
produces itself, to phainomenon, the phenomenon producing itself (if one might 
risk this pleonasm) and not the phenomenon already produced (which is not, 
properly speaking, a phenomenon, but the result of a phenomenon). 


From that we have what M. Simiand proposes to call la phénoméno- 
scopie effective, which alone permits us to know exactly the behavior of the 
phenomenon, and, consequently, suggests to us decisive indications as to 
the nature of the relation and the meaning of it. When one speaks of two, 
three, or four observations of both A and M (e.g., levels of salary and this 
or that factor), I do not know whether they occurred in different cadres 
(e.g., in different countries, or in different industries) at the same time, 
or in the same cadre (same country, same industry) at different dates. 

The difference, however, is fundamental. In the first case, properly speaking, 
from one of these countries or industries, etc.,. . . . to another, there is nothing 
which produces itself; there is nothing that is so in one and becomes something 
else in another; there is not the possibility of attaining a phenomenon producing 
itself. In the second case, on the contrary, even if we achieve only distinct 
states by our observations (e.g., the conditions of salary, M, and the factor A, 
at an interval of so many years, but in the same country or in the same indus- 
try), we may be assured that there has been a passing from one to another of 
these conditions, that between the one and the other there is something which, 
M,, A:, at first, has become M, and A, at the second period; there has occurred 
a “phenomenon.” 


That is why M. Simiand believes that one should not call by the same 
name orders of facts different in this way: the words “variation” and 
“to vary” must be applied to cases of observations in a succession where 
there has been actual change from one to another; for the observations 
which merely differ from one place to another, which coexist, it would be 
better to use the words “diversity” or “‘to differ.” 

He adds that phénoménoscopie may be effective not only in the sense 
in which we have just spoken of it, but also that, as much as possible, it 
must continue (otherwise we do not know how the phenomenon has 
evolved during the interval) and that it must seek 10 follow the phenome- 
non from its beginning to its end, beginning and end to be determined in 
an objective manner (and not arbitrarily). 

These precepts and rules have an immediate application, above all in 
quantitative researches, in political economy, social morphology, etc. 


3M. Simiand sees also several other precepts: precept of independent integrality; 
precept of homogeneous segregation; precept of the identity of the base; precept of 
selective survey; precept of direction and seriation of dependences; precept of the superi- 
ority of the relationships in succession, etc. It is an entirely original sociological 
methodology, which deserves close study. 
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But one may draw from them general conclusions for all branches of 
social science.4 From them it follows, in fact, that (1) the dynamic Studies, 
which are applied to changes and evolutions, are more explicative and 
fertile than static studies which never leave the realm of description; 
(2) the comparative method, whatever the suggestions it brings to us, is 
powerless, in general, to lead us to an explanation, properly speaking, 
and preferable to it is the continued study of a phenomenon followed, 
through time, in the same cadre. 

Having made these remarks, it remains to be said that the field of 
social researches is too vast and that the collective reality presents itself 
in too complicated aspects for one to condemn and discard in advance 
any method. One must face them all, and judge them provisionally on 
their results. It is in this spirit that the American book, which was the 
point of departure of this paper, seems to be inspired. 


MaAvurRIcE HALBWACHS 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG 


The Mobility of the Negro: A Study in the American Labor Supply. 
By Epwarp E. Lewis. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1931. Pp. 144. $2.25. 

This is an interesting attempt to throw light upon the problem of the 
relative importance of industrial-labor demand and agricultural depres- 
sion in the South on Negro migration. The author first treats the subject 
by a careful statistical analysis of about two hundred and forty selected 
counties as to the relation between changes in the number of colored 
farmers and cotton acreage; he then proceeds to analyze the same rela- 
tions as to white farmers and comes to the conclusion that in movements 
of Negro farmers on the whole the influence of the industrial factor is 
stronger than in movements of white farmers. In order to prove the 
possibility of estimating the relative importance of the agricultural and 
the industrial factor in Negro migration, the author subjects the problem 
to mathematical treatment. 

In the next chapter the different fluctuations of Negro migrations 
during the five-year period are compared with changes in agricultural 
conditions and industrial-labor demand; the analysis of the last factor 

4 From this point of view, and in another field, should be mentioned the work of 


M. Granet: Danses et légendes de la Chine ancienne (2 vols.), “Collection des travaux de 
L’ Année sociologique” (1926). 
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seems somewhat incomplete as to the actual demand for labor inegr No- 
employing industries. The results of the historical survey are again tested 
by comparison with the findings of the preceding chapters. 

The final conclusions are that in the Cotton Belt as a whole the indus- 
trial factor exerted a somewhat greater influence than did the agricultural, 
but that in the southeastern section, which was suffering from a recent 
invasion of the boll weevil, the agricultural factor was of greater impur- 
tance than elsewhere and the Negro here was “‘more susceptible to agri- 
cultural than to industrial influences.” In the Mississippi Valley the in- 
dustrial pull was far more important than the agricultural factor. If the 
behavior of the southeastern Negro may be taken as typical, this would 
indicate that the migration from the Cotton Belt as a whole arose from 
the greater objective strength of the industrial factor rather than from the 
greater susceptibility of the Negro to industrial-labor demand. 

These results are quite in accord with what one would expect from a 
general knowledge of the situation. The southern Negroes, traditionally 
an agricultural population, will yield to an industrial demand for labor 
only if the economic and other advantages of industrial and city life as 
they appear to the Negro in comparison with his present condition are 
sufficient to overcome the retaining “factors.”” A more thorough analysis 
of concrete data pertaining to the actual living conditions of Negroes in 
the various regions of the Cotton Belt and as compared with conditions 
in those regions and industries to which the migration of Negroes was 
directed, combined with an investigation of the actual migrations, might 
have been even more elucidative than the mathematical treatment. 

The reviewer feels incompetent to give an opinion about the technical 
side of this treatment. But if the author contends that by this method 
he has found results which could not have been obtained in any other 
way, the reviewer dares to utter some doubt as to the general merits of 
this method in a study like this. It is to be admitted that the mathemati- 
cal formulation of a complicated interdependence of social phenomena 
offers a short way of theoretical solution, provided the mathematical 
setting of the problem is in accord with reality and that the investigator 
has a mathematical turn of mind. But a problem like the present contains 
so many possibilities of a wrong start in the mathematical deduction that 
it seems preferable to give the time and energy spent in the mathematical 
treatment to an inductive investigation which keeps closer to the con- 
crete data. 


Except for these objections, the book is certainly an interesting meth- 
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odological contribution to the study of causes of migration, a subject 
which hitherto has scarcely been approached by methods of quantitative 
analysis. 


RuDOLF HEBERLE 
UNIVERSITY OF KIEL 


GERMANY 


Race, Class and Party: A History of Negro Suffrage and White Polj- 
tics in the South. By Paut LEwinson. New York: Oxford Univer. 
sity Press, 1932. Pp. x +302. $3.75. 

This volume is the product of extensive reading, many months of field 
work, and one thousand replies received from a questionnaire sent toa 
selected list of Negroes. The first part deals with the history of Negro 
suffrage and southern politics from the pre-Civil War days to 1908, and 
the second part carries on the story from the disfranchising constitutions 
to 1930. The discussion of the institution of slavery, the reconstruction 
period, and disfranchisement is an excellent summary of a vast quantity 
of literature that has been written on this subject, for the most part by 
whites, but it adds little that is new. Except for a few references to con- 
temporary newspapers and constitutional convention proceedings, the 
author relies heavily on secondary materials. Like many historians, he 
approached the recent period with trepidation, finding the recent ma- 
terials inaccessible, raw, unsifted, and difficult to treat schematically. He 
failed to see that in testing certain hypotheses the historical materials of 
remote periods are usually inadequate, but in dealing with contemporary 
situations he had more chance to search out the relevant data. His dis- 
cussion of Negro suffrage since 1908 seems to be much more realistic than 
his summary of the previous period. His contacts with white and colored 
leaders of the South, his reading of contemporary newspapers (white and 
colored), and his first-hand observations of race relations taught him that 
the situation was not a simple one. While he ignored the Negro leaders 
in the earlier period, he found that he could not leave them out in the 
recent period. 

This book shows why historians sometimes have a hard time pleasing 
social scientists. The author appears to be a little disappointed that his 
hunt for rational issues, concerned with the social and economic welfare 
of the South, was in vain. His bibliography was fairly complete as far as 
the historical materials usually employed by whites are concerned, but it 
was lacking in references dealing with Negro attitudes, the psychology 
of race relations, and the nature of the political process. While he makes 
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some references to the colored weeklies, he does not cite them in his 
bibliography, nor does he refer to a number of books written by Negro 
leaders of the last seventy years. His tables giving the vote for the Re- 
publican and third parties in the South are practically meaningless be- 
cause he fails to give the total vote cast or the percentages. His estimate 
for the number of Negro voters in Memphis was far under a figure re- 
ported in the Commercial A ppeal for August, 1931. 

This is one of the best books on the subject which has come to the at- 
tention of the reviewer. It establishes very clearly that it is not safe to 
make sweeping generalizations regarding southern politics. The South 
has never been completely solid, nor have the Negroes been completely 
deprived of the suffrage. The participation of the colored citizens in 
politics varies with their economic and educational status, and also with 
the degree of urbanization of the community. Students of political insti- 
tutions and race relations are indebted to Mr. Lewinson for this timely 
survey. 

F. GosNELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Declining Birth Rate in Rotterdam. By J. SANDERS. The Hague: 
Martinus Nyhoff, 1931. Pp. ix+179. 6 guilders. 


The accurate and valuable study of Dr. Sanders has been undertaken 
to show that the modern reduction in the birth-rate is not caused by a 
lower fertility of the race, in a form of degeneracy, but by a volitional 
control of birth as a result of the different view taken of the matter by the 
various social classes. This tenet of a change in sexual morality proves to 
be true, though the racial changes would be worth a close investigation 
too. 

The material used for the inquiry consisted of 24,664 registration cards 
relating to as many families of different social groups for a period of 
fifty years. They show that the birth-rate is declining in all the social 
classes of the population. Among the working classes the decrease seems 
even to be greater than among the higher classes. Religion does not check 
the drop in the birth-rate at all, though the Calvinists still have the 
largest number of offspring. The condemnation of birth control by some 
denominations is more and more losing its influence. Not only has the 
total number of children dropped, but also that of those alive. This indi- 
cates that the decline in the birth-rate is not a consequence of the reduced 
infant mortality. 
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All facts taken together prove that the decline in the birth-rate is dye 
to a deliberate restriction of births. Such a sharp drop as 70 per cent 
within fifty years could not be caused by biological reasons. 

To have proved this through a conscientious statistical study is the 
merit of Dr. Sanders’ work. A further sociological interpretation of some 
of the facts, which the author found, might be of importance for the the. 
ory of population. 


BARTH LANDHEER 
ROTTERDAM 


International Migrations, Vol. II: Interpretations. Edited by 
WALTER F. Wittcox. New York: National Bureau of Econom- 
ic Research, 1931. Pp. 715. $7.00. 

This is the second half of the monumental study of International Migra- 
tions, originated with the Social Science Research Council and directed 
by the National Bureau of Economic Research under the general editor- 
ship of Professor Willcox. The two volumes give an exhaustive presenta- 
tion of the available data on international migrations. The first volume, 
compiled on behalf of the International Labour Office, Geneva, by Imre 
Ferenczi, presented the official statistics of the various countries of the 
world; the present volume has as its main objective the interpretation of 
these statistical materials. 

The book is an assembly of materials contributed by twenty different 
experts, each of whom writes a chapter dealing with the migration statis- 
tics of his own country. The editor apparently gave his collaborators 
considerable freedom both as to space and as to plan of organization, as 
there is no consistent method of treatment and the chapters vary greatly 
in length and value. Some are systematic treatises on migration tenden- 
cies with references to a particular area or people, e.g., Dr. Hersch’s 
excellent chapter on the migration of the Jews; others are little more than 
half-analyses of official statistics pertaining to migrants. Occasionally the 
comments seem lacking in care or insight. For instance, Mr. Coats, who 
writes the chapter on Canada, says: “Orientals are virtually debarred— 
the Chinese by a head-tax of $500.00, the Japanese by a ‘gentlemen’s 
agreement.’ ....’’ No mention is made of the fact that the Chinese 
were excluded from the Dominion by the Act of 1923. Further, Mr. 
Coats, in discussing the value of immigration to Canada, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “An immigration, therefore, of 200,000 a year would 
assure Canadian prosperity. Two hundred and fifty thousand would 
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spell ‘boom.’ ” This seems more like an excerpt from a political oration 
than from a scientific treatise on human migration. 

The general approach of the book is strictly national in character. 
The only attempt to present the subject as a world-phenomenon is an 
introductory chapter by Professor Willcox in which he surveys the various 
estimates of the population of the earth and presents one of his own. 

The student of migration will find in this volume a vast amount of 
valuable factual material but little in the way of theory or of appreciation 
that the movements of people in our present international economy differ 
from those in the first half of the nineteenth century. A greater contribu- 
tion might have been made had the authors relied upon the statistics in 
Volume I as their factual base and devoted themselves to an interpreta- 
tion of the factors involved in migration and the conditions arising there- 
from. As it is, the book repeats a large amount, mostly in summary 
form, of the statistical materials presented in Volume I, leaving little 
space for actual interpretation. In the effort to be factual and scientific, 
the presentation loses in drive and adds little to migration theory or 
policy. On the whole, however, the book is an indispensable source of 
factual information to teachers and officials dealing with migration prob- 


lems. 
R. D. McKenzie 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Deportation of Aliens from the United States to Europe. By JANE 
Perry CLARK. New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 
Pp. 524. 

Miss Clark’s study invites comparison with that made by Mr. Reuben 
Oppenheimer for the President’s Law Enforcement Commission; but that 
report carefully refrained from comments on phases of the law of deporta- 
tion having no direct bearing on administration or enforcement, whereas 
the major part of Miss Clark’s treatise is devoted to a discussion of the 
substantive law. We shall have in the course of the present year another 
study, sponsored by the Commonwealth Fund, by Professor W. C. van 
Vleck on The Administrative Control of Aliens, which may be expected to 
deal with exclusion as well as expulsion. This abundance of literary treat- 
ment testifies to the great interest that attaches to what is perhaps the 
most original attempt at regulative legislation that has been undertaken 
by Congress. In other countries the expulsion of aliens has generally been 
treated as an executive or political measure, and that system, or lack of 
system, was maintainable because cases were sporadic and presented no 
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serious general problems. Immigration conditions in the United States 
almost inevitably led to a more systematic treatment, for which little 
guidance was found in precedent. 

To the lawyer and from the constitutional point of view two features 
are outstanding, namely, that deportation is not punishment, and that 
due process does not require judicial action. That judicial process would 
not have been impossible is shown by the earlier Chinese exclusion laws, 
which are only briefly dealt with by Miss Clark (she also eliminates the 
treatment of seamen); it is interesting to reflect that if the administrative 
hearing requirement had not been read into the law by the Supreme Court 
in the Japanese immigrant case, the judicial review of habeas corpus 
would probably have had a wider scope than it has now. Under judicial 
rulings and departmental practice and regulations an administrative proc- 
ess has been developed which is undoubtedly capable of improvement in 
particulars, but which probably represents a fair type of bureaucratic 
procedure, well intentioned but showing the inevitable shortcomings of 
non-judicial action. Only a very close study could determine whether 
Miss Clark adds new material to the exposition of this phase of the sub- 
ject given by Mr. Oppenheimer; it would have been interesting to have 
Miss Clark’s opinion of Mr. Oppenheimer’s suggestion of an independent 
Board of Appeals. 

To the student of legislation Miss Clark’s analysis of the statutory 
grounds of deportation is of very great interest. Liability to public charge, 
immoral purpose, moral turpitude, and specified political beliefs are ade- 
quately dealt with; expressions such as some of those found in the law 
would be inadmissible if deportation were criminal punishment; and while 
a lawyer may content himself with the reflection that it is not punishment, 
anyone considering practical aspects will refuse to accept this as equitably 
satisfactory. It is gratifying to note that the author favors both a statute 
of limitations and a power of remission, which would be a matter of 
course if deportation were punishment. Conceding that deportation is 
an inevitable concomitant of our immigration policy, and that it is im- 
possible to free such a system entirely from incidental hardship and 
tragedy, there is a particular need for the introduction of mitigating 
features, if they are feasible and can do no harm. Puzzling problems will 
always remain: the cases of deportees with American-born families, the 
evil of private malice and animosity (Miss Clark was told by one official 
that 90 per cent of his cases were “spite” cases), etc. The occasional 
injustices are such that one may be moved to contemplate with unconcem 
some of the passport difficulties that may stand in the way of a deporta- 
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tion being carried into effect. Miss Clark presents accounts of one hun- 
dred and three particular cases which illustrate the working of the law 
and disclose the occasional hardships of its operation. It is a source of 
gratification that the subject has been so adequately dealt with; may the 
book contribute to the making of sentiment in favor of needful and prac- 
ticable changes in the law. 
ERNST FREUND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Press of Today. By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD. New York: 
The Nation, Inc., 1930. Pp. 96. 

Conference on the Press. Under the auspices of the School of Public 
and International Affairs, Princeton: University, April 23-25, 
1931. Washington: Printing Corporation of America, 1931. Pp. 
xii+145. 

Each of these volumes is largely devoted to a moral evaluation of pres- 
ent tendencies in the development of the newspaper. Mr. Villard, in a 
series reprinted from the Nation, weighs the press of today on a scale of 
values traditional among American liberals since the days of Godkin and 
finds it sadly wanting. The Associated Press, he finds, is so dominated by 
the class tendency of its members and by its blind worship of authority 
that its standards and prestige have appreciably declined during the past 
thirty years. The United Press, though a frankly profit-seeking agency, 
has furnished under the able leadership of Howard and Bickel a service 
less sensitive to capitalistic influences but more subservient to “low-brow” 
tastes. The coming of the newspaper chain and the growing standardiza- 
tion of news, features, and opinion are lamented as destructive of those 
individual qualities indispensable for the achievement of an indigenous 
culture and a politically competent community. 

Tne Conference on the Press contains a wide variety of views held by 
newspaper men concerning such problems as the commercialization of the 
press, the relation between the newspaper and the radio, and the relation 
of the former to government and international affairs. While some of the 
papers tend to be justificatory of the American press, ascribing its short- 
comings to the necessity of surviving in a venal and mass-minded civiliza- 
tion, there is a strong note of dissatisfaction with the prevailing form of 
business control, solicitude for the public interest, and recognition of the 
importance of understanding the social forces that have made the press 
and are now remaking it. 
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Whatever the demerits of the contemporary newspaper, no body of 
men is more seriously agitated over the relation of their calling to public 
policy than the leaders of the journalistic fraternity. Both of these vol. 


umes are eloquent testimony to this fact. 


CARROLL D. Crarx 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Rebels and Renegades. By Max Noman. New York: Macmillan Co,, 

1932. Pp. viit+430. $3.00. 

Here at last is something new and important in the English literature 
of the labor movement. Max Nomad is the pen name of one who has 
wandered from one country to another, achieving both a sense of under- 
standing and a theoretical orientation in the process. With great skill and 
caution, he has kept his theoretical orientation out of the title, and his 
chapter headings would suggest to the casual reader that there was 
nothing more important in the volume than a series of more or less in- 
forming essays about Malatesta (the Italian anarchist), Briand, Scheide- 
mann, MacDonald, Trotsky, Mussolini, Pilsudski, and William Z, 
Foster. The truth is that the labor movements of Europe and America 
have been brilliantly interpreted in accordance with the analysis made by 
Waclaw Machajski (whose pen name was A. Wolski) early in the present 
century, but practically unknown in English. 

Waclaw Machajski spent ten years in Siberia for his activities as a 
revolutionary Marxist in Poland. He reflected upon his experiences and 
devised a theory which out-Marxed Marx and placed all the orthodox 
ideologists on the defensive. He declared that the socialist theories of the 
nineteenth century expressed the interest of the intellectual workers and 
not the working class (the manual workers). He argued that the mental 
workers were a rising privileged class who were struggling for a place in 
the sun against the old privileged classes of landlords and capitalists. 
Higher education was their “‘capital,’’ and political democracy or revolu- 
tionary dictatorship (according to circumstances) and state capitalism 
were the steps in their advance toward power. In order to aggrandize 
themselves they needed the aid of the manual workers. They won over 
the latter by helping them in their early struggles for better wages and 
by dangling before them the socialist ideal of equality. 

When the history of that curious division of labor (the ‘‘intellectual” 
life) comes to be written, both the earlier volumes of Machajski and this 
excellent extension will win no little recognition. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Harotp D. LASSWELL 
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Modern Civilization on Trial. By C. DELISLE Burns. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 324. $2.50. 

Looking Forward. By NicHoLas Murray Butter. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. 418. $3.00. 


To the good Spenglerian, a civilization which becomes introspective and 
begins to take stock of its own achievements and shortcomings is already 
well along in its dotage. Few observers of the contemporary world-scene 
can fail to be impressed either with the evidences of decline present on 
every hand or with the profusion of panaceas, analyses, cynical dissec- 
tions, and impassioned summons to regeneration. These commentaries 
and appeals are for the most part characterized by lack of historical per- 
spective. They also leave much to be desired because of the absence of 
any convincing orientation, any plausible Weltanschauung, any set of 
criteria or values which may be applied to the problems in hand. Only 
the social scientist capable of grasping a culture in its entirety would be 
able to arrive at an illuminating evaluation. But no such intellectual 
giant has yet appeared. Meanwhile, impressionistic observations con- 
tinue to be offered to a waiting world. 

The present volumes represent typical contributions to this growing 
body of literature on the part of two well-known “liberals”—both dis- 
tressed over the manifest confusion and generally painful messiness of the 
bourgeois civilization of the Western world, both earnestly desirous of 
making constructive proposals (“What will the American people do about 
it?” asks Dr. Butler in his subtitle), both beset by the same doubts and 
confusions in their own minds as prevail throughout the societies which 
they would reform. The book of the vigorous and forthright president of 
Columbia University is another of his periodical compilations of addresses 
and essays. Here are well-rounded phrases, sometimes incisive prose, and 
a little food for thought behind the running barrage of query and commen- 
tary. One feels that the author is battling mightily for a cause already 
half-lost—that of democratic, individualistic liberalism, which he en- 
deavors to defend against its many critics and enemies. And when the 
verbiage and erudition are stripped off, Dr. Butler is found, along with his 
fellow-Republicans, saying “‘All is not wrong with this world” and offering 
“the Gospel of Hope,” which is, at best, meager fare for a sick civilization. 

Professor Burns’s study is more ambitious and reflects the maturity, 
the subtlety, and the occasionally polished brilliance of his agile mind. As 
heir to the best in the English intellectual tradition, Professor Burns is 
always suave, temperate, urbane, and thoughtful. He suggests that tech- 
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nology and economics have produced an essentially new world-civilization 
during the past half-century. He offers stimulating observations regard- 
ing the impact of this civilization on the “backward peoples” and their 
cultures. He is concerned over the ‘‘Americanization”’ of Europe, over the 
directionless mechanization of society so well exemplified in the United 
States. “‘Some rich communities, possessing the latest mechanisms, are 
so childish in all that concerns the deeper experiences of life, that if we 
grant them the right to call themselves ‘modern,’ we may nevertheless be 
doubtful whether they have the right to suppose themselves to be civi- 
lized.”” The writer is troubled over dictatorships and rumors of war. Heis 
interested in education and in the implications of mass production and 
consumption in industry. And, above all, he is insistent upon the enrich- 
ment of civilization as “contacts between men at a high level of experi- 
ence” rather than as a mere elaboration of machinery and increased avail- 
ability of the physical comforts of living. But at bottom this, too, isa 
confession of faith and a plea for salvation rather than a scientific analysis 
of problems so vast and intricate as to defy analysis. In both of these 
studies, albeit unintentionally, modern man appears as a trembling 
Aladdin, terrified at the genii which he has evoked and uncertain as to 
who is master and who is slave. It is too early to say whether the réle of 
the social scientist is to observe and record the terror and the uncertainty 
or to resolve the issue by taking thought and translating thought into 


action. 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Economics in the Twentieth Century. The History of Its International 
Development. By THEO SURANYI-UNGER. Edited by Epwin R. A. 
SELIGMAN. Translated from the German by Noet D. Movutton. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1931. Pp. xix+397. 


This book undertakes the tremendous task of bringing together under 
one cover a summary of developments and tendencies in economic theory 
since 1900, including the major and minor writers in all the leading lan- 
guages. Part I discusses the philosophical sources of recent currents of 
thought in economics. Parts II, III, and IV deal separately with develop- 
ments in the German-speaking, Romance, and Anglo-Saxon countries re- 
spectively. The treatment of each linguistic division follows a systematic 
pattern: method, attempts to create systems, value, price, distribution. 

The general purpose of facilitating mutual interchange of ideas across 
linguistic frontiers is certainly a worthy one. 
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A comparative study of the economic literature of these three [linguistic] 
groups forces us to conclude that each proceeds under lock and key, and without 
an appreciable regard for the achievements attained by the others. 

Dr. Suranyi-Unger’s reflections on this observation will be of interest 
to sociologists. He says: 

The reasons for this deplorable separation are, now as before, only partially 
to be found in the purely external difficulties of linguistic differences. Of much 
more decisive import are the underlying cultural differences which have led 
nations and races to develop entirely different concepts of the nature of econom- 
ee Whoever tries to comprehend the scientific development of an alien 
culture will find himself, even after he has mastered the language, in an entirely 
different world of thought, often so difficult to understand that only a painstak- 
ing rearrangement of his own ideas will enable him to grasp its meaning or to 
derive from it any useful stimulus. 


The author has displayed prodigious industry and erudition. He is at 
home in German, French, English, and Italian, and he has ransacked not 
only libraries of books but periodical literature in all these languages as 
well. So praiseworthy is the purpose of the book and so diligent has been 
the effort devoted to it that it is with great regret that one must record 
the result as unsatisfying. The less expert reader who turns to a particular 
topic with a desire for enlightenment finds so many allusions to so many 
writers, with no particular discrimination between the more important 
and the less important, and, therefore, with no adequate development of 
really leading trends, that he gets little help. The more expert reader 
finds enough recognizable inaccuracies of interpretation to impair his con- 
fidence in the discussions of fields unfamiliar to him. The book might, 
nevertheless, prove of great serviceability as a guide to modern literature 
on economic theory were its arrangement better adapted to that use. 


EUGENE STALEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Cultural Significance of Accounts. By D. R. Scott. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1931. Pp. viiit+316. $2.50. 

This book is not well named. The author defines his task as “an ex- 
position of the place of accounting in the existing scheme of human 
affairs.” In reality the book deals with the influence of cultural organ- 
ization upon accounting rather than the “cultural significance of ac- 
counts.” Accounting, it appears, has in the past merely reflected rather 
than influenced economic and social organization. In the days of local 
trading and handicraft production accounting technique served merely 
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to record sales transactions. With corporate financing its function ex. 
panded to the recording of complex proprietary interests, calculated at 
the close of fiscal periods rather than mercantile ventures. Complex in- 
dustrial processes later required accounting procedures for their measure- 
ment and ultimate control. Accounting has also served to clarify econom- 
ic relationships between different governments and between governments 
and citizens. As a technical process, accounting is set forth as a subdivi- 
sion or special application of statistical method. 

The book is written to explain cultural organization to students of 
accounting rather than to explain the nature and problems of accounting 
to students of society. The author covers a wide range of subjects, intro- 
ducing and dismissing with amazing abruptness such topics as individual- 
ism, political pluralism, the Industrial Revolution, value theory, monop- 
oly, socialism, standardization, scientific management, the philosophy of 
law, and business cycles. 

The central thesis is that accounts will play an increasingly important 
réle in economic organization, both through a technique which permits 
the analysis and interpretation of business transactions and through the 
first-hand information which professional accountants acquire concerning 
business and governmental enterprise. In the reviewer’s opinion, Mr. 
Scott defends this thesis admirably. But the author’s further prediction 
that “accounts are destined to supplant the market as the chief basis of 
economic organization” fails to carry conviction. For, after all, the es- 
sence of accounts (or accounting or accounting theory) is their method of 
dealing with economic phenomena, and accounts have no meaning except 
as they relate to the market—that is, to business transactions. Accounts 
have followed the market and accounting may actually tend to reform the 
market through the revelation of certain facts. But accounts, a tool of 
market control, cannot supplant the market any more than the automo- 
bile can supplant transportation. 


C. Rurus ROREM 
Curcaco, ILLINOIS 


Real Estate Fundamentals. By CHartes T. MALE. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand & Co., 1932. Pp. xii+474. $4.50. 


This book brings together within convenient compass a wide range of 
material relating to the real estate business. The scope of the subject 
matter is indicated by the main divisions of the text, Part I dealing with 
the economic, Part II with the legal, Part III with the building and zon- 
ing, and Part IV with the selling and financial aspects of real estate. A 
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bibliography, a glossary of real estate terms, a collection of real estate 
forms, and annuity, compound interest, and mortality tables make this 
volume especially useful as a reference manual. The book undoubtedly 
fulfils the function it was intended to serve, namely, that of a textbook 
that would summarize real estate law, present the mathematical tables 
necessary to compute real estate values, and describe the current methods 
and organization of the real estate profession. 

In view of the startling metamorphosis of the real estate business be- 
tween 1925 and 1932, it seems that there is a great need at the present 
time for a book that will do more than give the student the aim and 
practices of the real estate fraternity as an organization with laws and 
customs of its own. 

The compilation of real estate data from various fields of specialized 
knowledge is a task well worth while. With this as a starting point, how- 
ever, the advance should be made to a broader and longer view of the 
real estate business, in which this profession is studied as a historical 
development of a society that is changing through a series of business 
cycles and industrial revolutions into a state that may curtail or eliminate 
the operations of the “realtor” altogether. Even the practical broker 
could learn to his profit how the operation of these wider and broader 
social forces has changed his happy days of quick sales of houses and 
lots to the inevitable hour when land or buildings can scarcely be sold 
even by high-pressure application of the best written and unwritten laws 


of salesmanship. 


Homer Hoyt 
Curcaco, ILLINors 


Probleme der Wertlehre, Teil I. Edited by Lupwic Mises and 
ARTHUR SPIETHOFF. Munich and Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 
1931. Pp. xvi+295. 

This collection of eleven essays should be of especial interest and value 
to foreigners (non-Germans) interested in German economic thought. 
It contains the responses to an invitation of the Verein in 1929 to leading 
proponents of various types of value theory in Germany to give a funda- 
mental statement of their position as a basis for oral discussion. Hence it 
contains an especially significant sampling of economic doctrine and an es- 
pecially valuable representation of the thought of each contributor. Natu- 
rally, the discussion of value theory centers largely around the notion of 
subjective value, marginal utility, or “Austrian” economics. The introduc- 
tory essay, by Dr. Oskar Morgenstern, is essentially a manifesto of this 
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position, and, in the reviewer’s opinion, at many points is more notable 
as an expression of loyalty to a tradition than as critical analysis. At the 
other extreme we have the long essay by Spann and a short one by Gottl, 
and an essay on Cassel by Dr. Krompardt of Miinster, these being the 
most notable Ablehner of utility doctrine. Furlan of Basel, Mises of 
Vienna (two essays), Liefmann of Freiburg, Oppenheimer of Frankfurt, 
Zeisl of Berlin (on Marxism, of which standpoint there is no outright 
(proponent), and Vleugels of Kénigsberg represent intermediate positions 
or divergent angles of approach. The second part is to contain the oral 
discussion held in Bamberg, September, 1931. 
FRANK H. Knicar 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


World Workers’ Educational Movements: Their Social Significance. 
By Marius HAnsomMe. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1931. Pp. 594. $5.00. 


Marius Hansome’s work of nearly six hundred pages is a useful, well- 
nigh indispensable, though perhaps not inspired, contribution to the liter- 
ature of the modern workers’ education movement. 

By workers’ education the author means “the attempt by the grown- 
ups in the trade union, consumers’ co-operative, cultural and political 
labor movements, including some mixed groups, to help their fellow-work- 
ers and children ‘grow up,’ that is, to know social reality, strengthen the 
courage to face it mutually, stimulate the collective will to change reality 
if necessary, and to become more socialized human beings.” Elsewhere he 
speaks of the movement in the words of Professor R. H. Tawney, one 
of the most brilliant figures in the labor educational movement in Great 
Britain, as representing ‘“‘an emergence among the rank and file of the 
working class world of a conviction that education may be used as an 
instrument of social emancipation and a determination to build up, both 
through and in addition to the ordinary machinery of public education, 
an educational movement which is stamped with their own ideals and 
the expression of their own experience.” 

More specifically, the objects of the workers’ education movement are 
stated to be: 


1. To train leaders for service in various fields of labor activity—trade-union, 
political co-operative, and cultural. 
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2. To diffuse knowledge and information among the rank and file of the labor 
movement, in order to stimulate them toward “construction of a better social 
order.” 

3. The dissemination of education with a social viewpoint among children, 
adolescents, and youths of the working class. 

4. Undertaking to change the attitude of society in general toward manual 
labor and toward the significance of “labor’s contribution in a progressively 
changing community.” 

5. To supply the masses with those cultural opportunities which, because of 
economic necessity, many of them have not enjoyed during childhood and 
youth. 


Parts I and III of this volume deal with general matters such as the 
historical background of the present-day workers’ education movement 
and its social significance. Part II presents a survey of present-day 
workers’ educational institutions and movements. It is this second part 
which will undoubtedly be of the most value for students of the subject. 

Mr. Hansome describes in considerable detail the programs, activities, 
and viewpoints of twenty resident labor colleges, eighteen non-resident 
labor educational enterprises, eighteen national workers’ educational or- 
ganizations, six miscellaneous projects, and five international organiza- 
tions dealing with workers’ education. Twenty-three countries are included 
in the survey, including most of the European countries, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, India, Japan, Mexico, New Zealand, Palestine, and the United 
States. The institutions and projects in the United States, which he 
describes in some detail, include Brookwood Labor College; the Work 
People’s College near Duluth; the educational activities of the Women’s 
Trade Union League; the Educational Department of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; the Workers’ Education Bureau of 
America, which since Mr. Hansome wrote has gone out of existence prac- 
tically as a distinct institution and is now merely an adjunct to the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor; the educational activi- 
ties of the co-operative League of America; the Socialist Rand School; 
the Workers’ School (Communist); Commonwealth College; the educa- 
tional activities of the Workman’s Circle (a Jewish benefit society); and 
the work of Pioneer Youth of America, which deals chiefly with children 
and young people of the working class. 

These projects in the United States and elsewhere are grouped by Mr. 
Hansome under five heads, according to whether they are most closely 
linked up with the co-operative, the trade-union, the political or the cul- 
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tural activities of the general labor movement, or attempt to serve a com. 
bination of these. This is a functional, and in the opinion of the reviewer, 
a rather happy classification. 

All this part of Mr. Hansome’s work (and it constitutes about two. 
thirds of the total) is carefully done. A vast amount of information jg 
brought together, some of which cannot be obtained elsewhere at all, 
and most of which appears nowhere else in such handy form. To those 
who want to know what is actually going on in the field of workers’ 
education today, this material is indispensable. 

One small section of the book sets forth the chief problems with which 
those who are active in this phase of education are grappling at the 
present time, such as curriculums suited to various types of workers, 
most of whom have had very little academic training; methods of teach- 
ing and recruiting; administration and control, etc. It can hardly be said 
that Mr. Hansome makes any contribution to the solution of these prob- 
lems, but the statement of them is in itself useful. 

When Mr. Hansome comes to deal with problems of theory and inter- 
pretation, his words are much more weighty and numerous than his con- 
tribution to the subject warrants. He undertakes to deal with too many 
issues and in consequence does not deal adequately with any of them. 

Thus he states somewhat cavalierly that the labor movement “advo- 
cates parliamentary democratic procedure and education as a means 
whereby to develop a better social order,” and at another point states 
that “the contention that a great social change can come only as an ac- 
companiment of war, fratricidal catastrophes and terroristic dictatorship, 
is the cry of those who lack the patience to try out genuine social educa- 
tion on a world scale.” He may be right or wrong in these opinions. He 
errs, however, in presenting superficial opinions and not arguing the case 
thoroughly. If, as he rightly contends, the workers’ education movement 
is the means through which the working class is trying to equip itself for 
carrying out a historic social mission, it does not follow as a matter of 
course that in dealing with other classes it will accomplish, or seek to ac- 
complish, its object by educating and persuading them. 

It should be stated again, however, that Mr. Hansome has provided 
an exceedingly useful book for those who want to know what is actually 
being done in the field of workers’ education today, and what is being 
said and thought by those who are working in that field. 

A. J. MusTE 


Brooxwoop LABOR COLLEGE 
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Culture and Education in America. By Harotp Rucc. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. Pp. Ix+404. $2.75. 

Creative Moments in Education. By JoserH K. Hart. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1931. Pp. xvit+476. $3.00. 


Here are two new books for educators, or rather for such educators 
as are sufficiently in positions of leadership to be responsible for the educa- 
tional changes of the next few decades. They are of interest to sociologists 
only as they reveal what theories of social change are being advocated by 
such educational leaders. 

Both of these writers are avowed disciples of John Dewey. Both are, 
accordingly, advocates of the creative, problem-solving attitude of 
mind as the key to the situation. In the judgment of the reviewer, how- 
ever, both of these authors, their acclaimed leader to a considerable de- 
gree, practically all his followers, and this whole dominant trend of Amer- 
ican educational leadership constitute our one-sided cult. It ignores a 
vital factor in social progress, which is now being emphasized by contem- 
poraneous cultural sociologists. This vital factor is the “cultural thresh- 
old” (see F. Stuart Chapin, Cultural Change, p. 423). There are two in- 
dispensable requisites to the invention by which social progress is pro- 
duced; not one alone. One is the creative intelligence on which these edu- 
cational theorists insist; the other is an adequate cultural threshold. 
An educational theory that harps on the one almost exclusively, while 
largely ignoring the culture base, is a doubtful contribution to social 
progress through education. 

Hart, having selected ten or a dozen of what he conceives to be the 
“creative moments” in the historic evolution of culture, picks out in 
each case certain bits of literature which he feels exemplify the creative 
nature of such moments, and strings them together on a thin line of com- 
ment, introductory in each case. Then he adds a couple of hundred pages 
of his own philosophy of the educational situation, cut from the same piece 
as his earlier Social Interpretation of Education. He does not ignore ab- 
solutely the importance of the culture base and the school’s responsibility 
for transmitting it, but he almost does. 

Despite too much display of the aforesaid one-sidedness, Rugg’s book 
is very stimulating reading and will prove very popular with American 
educators. It begins with a most challenging presentation of the hiatus 
between American culture and American schooling, in which connection 
he makes frequent use of the sociologist’s term “lag.” Next he reviews the 
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evolution of the James-Dewey philosophy. The uninitiated may not quite 
grasp the concepts, or follow the logic. Perhaps the reader has sometimes 
experienced a humiliating difficulty in following Dr. Dewey himself, Byt 
others have experienced this also, so it is hardly adequate cause for an 
inferiority complex. There appear to be sufficient psychological reasons 
why philosophical writing should lack perspicuity, lest it seem to lack 
profundity. Rugg, however, gives the impression of being adequately 
initiated. Next he introduces us to creative artists: the builders of ultra- 
tall buildings and the painters of pictures that are obviously creative 
inasmuch as their originality is so much more obvious than their meaning, 
He also contends that those two arch-individualists, Emerson and Whit- 
man, are the only real literati that America has ever produced—Parring- 
ton to the contrary notwithstanding! 

Rugg is still strong for the ‘“‘child centered school,” defined as in the 
book of that title in 1928; though it is not quite clear how he harmonizes 
that slogan with Bogardus’ epigram to the effect that the individual is 
more group-made (i.e., culture-made) than self-made. Now he wants the 
school to be community-centered, also; though it is not quite clear, either, 
how that would integrate a sound public opinion about tariffs, taxes, and 
Shanghai. Rugg has just put in nine years figuring out, by a scientific 
technique of curriculum-making, what high-school youths should be 
taught about the American social and cultural situation. But a “pro- 
gressive school” program must not consist of courses in geography, 
biology, psychology, anthropology, sociology, economics, political science, 
ethics, and history, but of socialized projects; so all the systematic litera- 
ture of the last thirty years in those fields is hardly available. 

Finally, Rugg is concerned with the question of how a modern school 
program that would parallel American culture can be got into the schools, 
His answer is, by changing “the climate of public opinion” through infor- 
mal conversations among neighbors. The present writer supposes that 
that is necessary, if we could only educate the neighbors first. But he is 
of the opinion that we could be got farther by half-a-dozen deans of educa- 
tion whose policies encouraged graduate students to pursue a broad, lib- 
eral acquaintance with our whole culture mass, instead of a narrow, spe- 
cialized educational technology, however scientific. 


Ross L. FINNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Culture and Progress. By Witson D. Watts. New York: Mce- 

Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1930. Pp. xii+503. $5.00. 

Professor Wallis has made a book in three parts. The first part is a 
short general treatise on cultural anthropology. The terms “culture,” 
“cylture trait,” “culture area,” “diffusion,” “survival,” and the like are 
presented, and their familiar anthropological connotation deepened by 
reference to materials taken from history and the civilized peoples. There 
are, for example, accounts of the spread of tea and coffee, and of the influ- 
ence of English culture upon France and the colonies in the eighteenth 
century. The feature of this first division is, however, the criticism offered 
of certain conceptions of the “American historical school.” Here the au- 
thor collects remarks he has made in shorter papers going to show the 
invalidity and non-empirical character of generalizations, as to the diffu- 
sion process, that have been offered by various anthropologists. These 
criticisms seem to the reviewer well founded. 

The second division is a summary of ideas held as to progress, or, more 
generally, the future of the world, from the ancients to H. G. Wells. 
So many schools and philosophers are represented that no one gets more 
than a few paragraphs or a few pages. The summaries are factual rather 
than critical. J. B. Bury’s book on The Idea of Progress is not mentioned. 

The third part, much the shortest, is called “The Criteria of Progress.” 
The purpose here is apparently to relate the discussion of culture process 
presented earlier in the volume to the materials of the second part. 
Professor Wallis seeks to make use of a conception of progress beyond the 
idea of advance in a defined direction—of an “objective” progress—but 
it is not clear how this concept is to become one of science. “That which 
is desirable, all things considered, is the final test of progress. But all 
things cannot be considered. No one, therefore, can know what is really 
most desirable. Yet it may be possible, although an element of error 
intrudes, to discover the more desirable.” Part III, thus centered, be- 
comes a weighing of good and evil. 

Especially in this third part does argument tend to escape this reader in 
a style which includes among its characteristics frequence of categoric 
statement, and abundance of reference and of quotation, sometimes 
merely literary, and which gives the pages something of the nature of es- 
say or of sermon. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Folklore in America: Its Scope and Method. By MARTHA Warrgy 
BecxwitH. ‘Publications of the Folklore Foundation,” No, 1. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.: Folklore Foundation, 1931. Pp. 76. $1.09, 


The early students of folk lore collected quaint and curious songs, 
customs, and beliefs—as unmeaning in their detachment from the culture 
in which they functioned as were the early ethnological museum collec. 
tions. Then collections—of texts, and later of folk handicrafts—were of 
little real value as a basis for the theoretical discussions as to origins and 
functions which were based upon them; but they were stimulating to 
artists and literary men, who found in them an untapped source of 
creative effort. Thus three elements appear to enter into the present folk. 
loristic point of view—something of the early antiquarianism, literary 
appreciation, and an interest in historical problems, which, following on 
the early period of speculation, were defined by the “‘diffusionists” in their 
efforts to trace origins and spread of specific elements of culture. For the 
most part, in America at least, folk tales have been treated by these 
historical methods. 

“According to the historical method, the final aim of the collector is to 
establish for any folk data the place and time of its invention, its original 
form, and the source from which it sprung,” says Miss Beckwith. The 
interest, it will be noted, is necessarily in the formal content of the tale 
rather than in its social meaning, because the data are texts detached from 
their setting, the meaning of which cannot be known except by a study of 
the culture as a whole. Such studies of whole cultures have never been 
undertaken by folk-lorists but have rather been left to the ethnologists or 
modern social (“functional’’) anthropologists. Miss Beckwith departs 
from the early viewpoint when she feels that the folk-lorist “must ob- 
serve folk data in relation to their setting. .... Thus folk data should 
never be isolated from their historic, geographic, and cultural surround- 
ings.” Yet this study of the “setting” is, it appears, to be used entirely 
for historical purposes. 

The section on method, which follows that on definition of the field, sets 
out historical procedure only; it does not propose inquiries into the gen- 
eral (scientific) characteristics of tales and types of tales. Nevertheless, 
Miss Beckwith’s own definition of culture—“folklore is the study of hu- 
man fantasy as it appears in popular sources’-—assumes an understand- 
ing of a culture comprehensive enough to be able to determine what is the 
product of fantasy, or poetic imagination, and what of the practical com- 
mon sense of the group. Without a prolonged immersion within a culture, 
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this is probably difficult to determine. Lacking such studies, we have to 
fall back on the texts, and then the criterion of folk lore as fantasy in- 
volves an extremely subjective and external method of approach. How 
far Miss Beckwith really is from appreciating the functionalist point of 
view can be seen from the fact that she uses Malinowski’s definition of 
myth as “supplying a retrospective pattern of moral values, sociological 
order, and magical belief’ as apparent support for her own conclusion 
that “myth, in its final analysis, then, turns out to be merely the play of 
fantasy in a world other than our own.” 

A similar difficulty is encountered in understanding her use of the 
word “aesthetic.” She speaks of the “popular aesthetic traditions com- 
mon to the group, such as games, festivals or ritual acts.” But surely 
aestheticism is but a small part (and that mainly to the observer) of these 
ritual acts in a living culture. It is only when religion is decadent that 
ritual becomes mere aestheticism. And to study it from that point of view 
would be to miss almost the whole meaning of the act. “Omens and signs 
which become emotionally accredited, especially those which add a sub- 
jective element to the practical knowledge of medicine,” are to be included 
in her list of folk lore. Here, also, how is it practical to separate subjec- 
tive and objective elements, except by our own interpretation? More- 
over, is it not rather true that omens originate in an emotional interpre- 
tation of a situation rather than that some are practical, others imagina- 
tive? 

Miss Beckwith states, “Folklore as a subject of intellectual discipline 
has, then, a two-fold affiliation. On the one hand it is allied with litera- 
ture.” But folk lore as a science would not appear to have any more 
necessary bond with literature than sociology has with good works, even 
though historically linked. 

A section on ‘‘Folklore in America,” and the Bibliography, will be of 
interest to the student. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Cutcaco, 


Esquisse d’une philosophie sociale. By J.-A. Poty. Paris: Felix 

Alcan, 1931. Pp. ix+151. 

The author of this volume, alarmed at the growing skepticism among 
the lower classes, which may become a mortal danger for “our’’ civiliza- 
tion, sets out to analyze the scientific discoveries from which that skep- 
ticism proceeds and finds that there is a surprising concordance between 
the principles that Christianity has put at the base of human society and 
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those that derive, according to him, from the new data of science. Henge 
clairvoyant minds should respect, encourage, and protect this religion, 
since it is so well adapted to the needs of the inferior elements of the popv. 
lation by virtue of its imaginative and symbolic forms. 

Such a volume should be of real interest to those psychologists who 
study the infinite variety of forms taken by the present-day itch for recon. 
ciling science and religion, the motivation for which is seldom so clearly 
revealed, but it is difficult to see why the book should be called to the 
attention of those for whom the study of sociology is based upon the 
utilization of the scientific method. Could the reason be that the title 
contains that viciously equivocal word “‘social’’? 


McQUvuILKIN DEGRANGE 
DaRTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Die Gerechtigkeitslehre des Aristoteles. By BARNA HorvATH. Szeged, 
Hungary: Acta Litterarum ac Scientiarum Reg. Universitatis 
Hung. Francisco-Josephinae, Sectio Juridica-Politica, Tom. IV, 
1931. Pp. 48. 

In this little brochure Dr. Horvath, who is associate professor of the 
philosophy of law in the University of Szeged, undertakes a rigorous logical 
analysis of Aristotle’s theory of justice, with especial reference to the 
distinctions which can be made between his theory and that of Plato. He 
takes for his point of departure the thesis that, while Plato had established 
a sound line of reasoning from the problem of justice to the idea of truth, 
he obscured the road from truth back to justice by making truth an ethi- 
cal concept. Horvath undertakes to show that it was the service of 
Aristotle to establish a sound concept of truth, free from ethical presup- 
positions, and thus to provide a basis for correct reasoning from the idea 


of truth back to the problem of justice. 
FLoyp N. Howse 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The China Year Book, 1931. Edited by H. G. W. WoopHEab. 
Shanghai: The North-China Daily News and Herald, Ltd., 1931. 
Pp. xvi+731. $12.50. 

With preface dated March 26, 1931, the 1931 China Yearbook adds 
1929-30 data to the usual chapters, substituting Chinese authors especial 
ly for the chapters on labor and the Kuomingtang (national political 
party) formerly written by George Sokolsky. It adds a very inadequate 
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chapter on “Recent Scientific Activities.’’ A new chapter on opium re- 
ports its prevalence in the various provinces. Yet neither the extensive 
“Soviet Republic of China” nor communist activities in labor or other 
fields are given any attention. Although it is the indispensable medium of 
objective information on China, necessary to an understanding of current 
events and cultural changes there, the editor’s warning should be heeded 
that an announced institution like a modern court or a pronouncement of 
policy should not be mistaken for data on their actual functioning. The 
price of this identical book in China is under $4.00! 


Maurice T. Price 
Wasaincton, D.C. 


Sun Yat-sen versus Communism: New Evidence Establishing China’s 
Right to the Support of Democratic Nations. By MAuRIcE WIL- 
LIAM. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1932. Pp. xx+232. 
$5.00. 

There are at least two respects in which this book is of interest to 
the sociologist, both of which are somewhat off the track of the author’s 
emphases. To him, the Third International, with its mad ambition for 
world-revolution balked on the threshold of Europe, was trying the effec- 
tive but calamitous back-door tactics of prying loose the great Chinese 
people as a tool to achieve it. Ripe for revolution by virtue of its pover- 
ty, civil war, and chaos, this country, through the commitments of the 
father of the 1911 and the 1924-27 revolutions, Sun Yat-sen, was heading 
straight into a Marxian-Leninist program. The fate of the West and of 
the world, which must sooner or later come tumbling after, was thereby 
virtually sealed, when—by some unknown hand—Mr. William’s The 
Social Interpretation of History fell into the hands of the veteran leader. 
Although he had already delivered two-thirds of the Kuoming-tang’s 
party Bible—The Three Principles—committing himself to the imminent 
national and international class struggle against capitalism and imperial- 
ism, he suddenly reversed gears and came out flatly for evolutionary 
methods of social progress. China and thereby the West were saved! 

The kernel of that story, the actual change in Dr. Sun’s conceptions 
between April and August, 1924, is borne out by parallel column com- 
parisons, definite references, and substantiating testimony that leave 
little room for doubt. Here at the crucial point of a modern nationalist 
revolution is a striking case of what, except for the nice, unsettled point 
of degree of permanence, anthropologists and culturalists call “suitabil- 
ity,” or “preparation” and “diffusion.” 
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The exceedingly dramatic setting into which this infusion is 
sometimes highly explosive, naturally evoked speculation as to its sig- 
nificance. The left and right factions already present fortified themselyes 
respectively, we are told, with the earlier and later positions of the party 
Bible, particularly after the death of Dr. Sun the following spring; they 
worked together three more years before the final split, but still each 
claims to be the true interpreter of their immortalized leader. Dr. William 
hopes, by his indisputable exposure of Dr. Sun’s latest position, to swing 
the rights into victory. 

While the actual effect of the original infusion and its present exposure 
is of course a matter for carefully gleaned records to decide, one cannot 
help wondering how Dr. William’s unwitting superemphasis upon this 
intellectualistic or ideological factor in the progress of China is to be 
reconciled with either his own professed superemphasis upon the struggle 
for subsistence as the sole supreme factor in general social progress (that 
Dr. Sun was supposed to have adopted from him) or his appeal for Amer- 
ica to preserve the political-democratic unity of China. This does not, 
however, affect the marked value of his main contribution above men- 
tioned. 


Maurice T. PRIcE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Psychology of the Inventor: A Study of the Patentee. By JosEru 
RossMAN. Washington: Inventors Publishing Co., 1931. New 
and rev. ed. Pp. viii+252. $3.00. 


The first edition of this book sold out in three months. We hope that 
a third will follow the second, for a thorough editing could much improve 
what is basically an excellent book, the first social science study of inven- 
tion by a man versed in both social science and invention. 

The author has supplemented his knowledge by a test of how some 
laymen judge invention (confirming judicial decisions), by abundant use 
of the literature in the field, and especially by a questionnaire and re 
marks returned by 710 inventors, many of them leaders of the craft, 176 
patent attorneys, and 78 directors of research. Statistics are thus pro- 
vided on the traits of inventors, their occupations, motives, source of 
livelihood, obstacles, occupations of fathers, inventiveness among rela- 
tives, marital status, etc., as well as striking discussions. Originality, 
imagination, analysis, and perseverance were most commonly cited 
qualities. 
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But especially as to the inventive methods used, it were well to dis- 
tinguish the different fields of invention. As to occupation, the inventors 
were 60 per cent engineers, chemists, etc.; 24 per cent executives; 5 per 
cent mechanics; 2 per cent professional inventors; and only 8 per cent 
men who perhaps had no proper business to be inventing. With the in- 
creasing demands for scientific, specialized knowledge, and other causes, 
it looks as if the old types of lay, whittling amateur, and free-lance pro- 
fessional inventor were being dissuaded from the perilous patent game, 
which would partly account for the remarkable fact that all the increases 
in American wealth, industrialism, and technical education have brought 
no rise in patents per capita since 1885. 

By parentage the inventors show the strong contribution from the 
professional classes (one-third), which is usual among people of distinc- 
tion. Especially interesting, though obscured, are the statistics of inven- 
tiveness among the inventors’ other relatives and in their own children. 
The contrivers who said they had inventive parents or grandparents 
claimed to have an inventive child or children one and a half times as 
often as those with no inventive relatives, and they said entirely uninven- 
tive children one-fourth as often. There is a good indication here of hered- 
ity in invention, but whether from inheritance of specific or general virtues 
is not clear. The author could make his statistics much more useful by 
presenting the whole questionnaire and the method of selecting the in- 
ventors. 

The demand is made for regular training of inventors as such, and 
curriculums from two fellows of the craft are presented. The hired, special- 
ized, professionally trained inventor seems likely to be the next stage in 
the evolution of this occupation, which has changed so much from age to 
age that most current concepts of it are out of date and long-time general- 
izations risky, more so than concerning the things invented. 

An excellent discussion of the chance element in invention reduces it to 
very little in modern times, save as between the fortunes of rival inven- 
tors. Duplicate invention is also well handled, both using Professor Og- 
burn’s list and notably adducing patent-office statistics on “interferences” 
and dropped applications. Around thirty thousand patent applications 
a year in America are dropped because of the discovery of a prior art. 

When Dr. Rossman leaves the present invention business for history 
and ethnology he is least authoritative, because he relies on the ordinary 
printed accounts of the famous inventions, which are highly discrepant 
and untrustworthy, affected by patriotic, hero-worshiping, or vested in- 
terests. Chinese mythology he swallows whole, as do most Occidentals— 
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one need believe nothing from Chinese scholars dated before the eighth 
century B.c. Again, on page 145, he cites three instances from history 
of how fundamental inventions are usually made by outsiders—a valid 
rule, but all three instances are partly wrong. 

But in this book’s chief field, the psychology of invention, and in gen. 
eral regarding contemporary invention from a social point of view, it js 
not only the only book, but is a good one. A full Bibliography and Index 
are included. 


S. C. GILFILLan 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


This Thing Ca'led Broadcasting. By A. GoLpsmitH and A. LeEscar- 
BoURA. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930. Pp. xi+362. $3.50. 

Education on the Air. First Yearbook of the Institute for Education by 
Radio. Columbus: Ohio State University, 1930. Pp. ix+4oo. 
$3.00. 

Education on the Air. Second Yearbook of the Institute for Education 
by Radio. Columbus: Ohio State University, 1931. Pp. vii+ 
301. $3.00. 

More than a decade has passed since the inception of radio as the only 
means of communication, as yet devised by man, capable of simultaneous 
reception by an entire nation. Even in the developmental stages of this 
“fifth estate,’ social scientists envisaged many profound social changes 
emanating from this medium, which ignores isolation barriers as readily 
as it hurdles the artificial boundaries of states and nations. 

During this decade the industry has had a phenomenal growth, until to- 
day it ranks as a major industry. In this country alone, nearly 15,000,000 
receiving sets are in operation. Radio programs furnish entertainment, 
education, and news to millions of listeners. Commercial concerns in- 
crease their business as much as 50 per cent in a period of six months 
merely by sponsoring regular programs over a national network of radio 
stations. 

Candidates for national political offices can no longer temper their 
views to meet the attitude of particular communities visited in their cam- 
paigns, for radio, the public ear, is always present. The ability to sway 
audiences in vast auditoriums sinks into relative insignificance in com- 
parison with the ability to appeal to the far larger audiences sitting be- 
fore receiving sets in the quiet privacy of their own homes, unaffected 
by any mass enthusiasm. 
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Dissemination by radio of information and education to the masses 
ranges from broadcasts of weather, and farm and stock reports, to lec- 
tures academic in nature. Some educators have feared that the radio 
teacher may supersede the classroom teacher and thus produce an imper- 
sonal and somewhat standardized system of education. However, the 
trend seems to be toward the use of radio to reach adults unaffiliated with 
educational institutions and to act merely as a stimulus or catalytic agent 
to augment the effect on the classroom for students enrolled in the schools 
of the country. 

Even a casual listener cannot fail to sense the important position held 
by entertainment in the radio programs of the country. The conclusion 
that radio stands in distinct opposition to the many factors in modern 
life tending toward disintegration of the family is sound. Radio seems 
to lessen the desire of youth to seek his pleasures outside of the home. 

Radio’s influence transcends the boundaries of a single country. The 
statesmen of a nation are made living personalities to the people of other 
nations by means of international broadcasts. Of course, the influence 
is not always conducive to international accord. Russia, desiring to 
spread communistic doctrines throughout her own population and those 
of other countries, finds radio an effective instrument which can only be 
combatted by establishing stations along the international boundaries to 
broadcast static on the same frequency. 

Alfred N. Goldsmith and Austin C. Lescarboura in This Thing Called 
Broadcasting have touched upon these social implications of radio. The 
authors did not propose to contribute to the fund of social knowledge but 
are to be commended for their engrossing story of radio. 

The yearbooks of the Institute for Education by Radio, compiled from 
the papers read at the meetings in Columbus, Ohio, in 1930 and 1931, 
show little progress in the development of a technique for the presentation 
of educational material by radio. An accurate conception may be ob- 
tained from these books of the problems facing the director of an educa- 
tional station, of certain difficulties encountered by them in their contacts 
with commercial stations and the Federal Radio Commission, and of the 
scope of activities in this country and abroad. The papers in the year- 
books were delivered by men with years of experience in the field of educa- 
tional broadcasting, but the social scientist will find very useful statistics 
included in this material. 


A. MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Romance of Transport. By ELLtIson Hawks. Edinburgh and 
New York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 1931. Pp. 333. $3.00. 


The social scientist who would look into the history of transport wil] 
find in Mr. Hawks’s book a convenient and entertaining summary, fairly 
illustrated, covering every type and clime, though rather narrowly Eng. 
lish in its modern history, and with too many inches and exact dates, 
Popular technologic histories like this are always full of errors, and here is 
no exception. The prehistory is deplorable, but fortunately slighted, and 
the author has a quaint disposition to cite the Bible as a historical author- 
ity. Ancient and medieval times are still defective; in the modern tech- 
nology the author evidently feels at home. 

His mention of Blasco de Garay suggests a good warning to eschew 
old blunders and especially the making of new ones. That absurd story, 
about a steamboat in 1543, was started by a Spaniard about a century 
ago, was killed and the skin nailed on the barn door by a MacGregor in 
1858, and here in 1931 it is still being cited and wondered about in one 
book after another. 

The most unfortunate gap occurs through total ignorance of Major 
Lefebure des Noéttes’ great book of 1924, La force motrice animale 4 
travers les Ages (Berger-Levrault, publishers). 

In reading of the badness of the roads, or the tardy building of canals 
and horse railroads, or introduction of omnibuses, whose merits had been 
proven for centuries, and of other inventions, we are often impressed with 
the strength of the social controls over invention. As Professor Ogburm 
acknowledges, mechanical invention is by no means always the moving 
control for social change. It is often clearly a mere mechanical adjust- 
ment, an artisan’s problem readily solved once the need, knowledge, capi- 
tal, and social demand have arisen for such a device to be perfected and 
put to work. Each physical invention must march hand in hand witha 
number of social capacities and needs for it; and if any one of these factors 
be backward, the invention is retarded. When all conspire together, the 
invention commonly arrives in a rush, as is shown by duplicate and by 
equivalent invention. 

When we come to the last century or two, where almost alone dates 
and authors are known, there is a bad historical-literary tradition ruling 
Hawks and all of us, of speaking most about the one titular inventor of the 
device, next most about his rivals and his predecessors in the embryonic 
stage of the invention, and, finally, in least detail about the great series of 
later improvements and inventions, perhaps in quite other fields, such as 
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metallurgy or fuel supply. Yet these have been much the more important 
and valuable factors for transforming the original invention from a mere 
mechanical thesis to a great, working, beneficent field of our culture. 
But the fault is common to all books; and many kinds of transporta- 
tion have no known past of importance to us. They are all described here 
—transport by land, sea, and air, by elephant and reindeer, caravan and 
stage wagon, dog sled, litter and sedan chair, canal, caterpillar tractor, 
auto, balloon. There is an index, and on the whole it is a pleasant and 


useful book. 


S. C. GILFILLAN 
Cuarcaco, ILLINOIS 


Strike Injunctions in the New South. By DUANE McCCRACKEN. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1931. Pp. xiv+ 
290. $3.50. 

This book contains the results of detailed field investigations into five 
social situations resulting in strike injunctions. Three of these strikes 
were in North Carolina, one in Tennessee, and one in Virginia. The most 
striking feature of this study is the impartiality and objectivity of the 
author. He secured his material from employers as well as labor leaders, 
from judges and police as well as social workers, and if he has a prejudice 
in favor of one side or the other, the reader of this book will have diffi- 
culty in discovering it. 

Mr. McCracken is very careful not to draw conclusions not warranted 
by the limited character of his data. Even so, his findings are very sig- 
nificant. In these five cases it is clear that employers received little value 
from the injunction. It had a material effect on the outcome of the 
strike in only one instance, and even there the injunction was principally 
useful in curbing picketing and boycotting activities. A good police force 
proved more efficient in keeping peace than a solemn order issued from 
the bench. This was particularly true in the two cases where the strikers 
were women. 

The ex parte nature of the preliminary injunction proceedings and its 
use to evade jury trial frequently embittered the strikers and consequent- 
ly increased the need for the militia. This, coupled with the bad effect 
on subsequent worker-employer relations, makes the strike injunction 
of doubtful value. 

The last half of Mr. McCracken’s book contains reprints of numerous 
documents such as briefs, injunctions, proposed statutes, transcripts, 
interviews, and the like. While these documents are not entirely without 
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interest, one may doubt the wisdom of including them in a book which 
already bristles with evidences of the author’s objectivity, as does this 
one. 


RopneEy L, Morr 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Handbook of Child Psychology. Edited by Cart Murcuisoy, 
Worcester: Clark University Press, 1931. Pp. xii+711. 


Twenty-two of the best-known child psychologists in the United 
States and Europe have contributed to this Handbook, which was planned 
to be neither popular nor highly technical, but a volume “useful to stu. 
dents already acquainted with psychology and already expert in child 
psychology.” 

The quality of the book may be indicated by listing the authors; 
John E. Anderson, Charlotte Biihler, Anna Freud, Arnold Gesell, Florence 
Goodenough, Leta S. Hollingworth, Susan Isaacs, Harold Ellis Jones, 
Mary Cover Jones, Vernon Jones, C. W. Kimmins, Heinrich Kliiver, 
Kurt Lewin, Helen Marshall, Dorothea McCarthy, Margaret Mead, 
Joseph Peterson, Jean Piaget, Rudolph Pintner, Lewis M. Terman, Beth 
L. Wellman, and Helen T. Woolley. 

With the exception of some four or five articles, which merely establish 
a point of view or report on one research project, each chapter is a sum- 
mary of the research done in a particular field. This research is sifted 
through the mind of an expert in that field, organized, criticized, sum- 
marized. The book thus becomes a compendium of hundreds of articles 
and books and compresses into the space of one volume reports of re- 
search which it would require months to read. The references given at 
the ends of the chapters total 1,470. The inclusion of European writers 
and sources is of immense value. 

The range of child psychology is very loosely interpreted; in fact, al- 
most all fields, except those of health and of delinquency, are represented. 
According to the Preface, the editor was uncertain about the limits of the 
subject and did not wish to make a narrow and dogmatic limitation, an 
attitude for which the reader will commend him. There are thus articles 
on such strictly individual psychological phenomena as feeble-minded- 
ness or eidetic images, and also ones which are really in the field of sociol- 
ogy, such as the articles on the primitive child, children’s morals, and the 
truly delightful articles by Susan Isaacs upon an experimental school in 
England and by Charlotte Biihler on the social behavior of the child. 
On the whole, however, the articles are in the psychological field and cov- 
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er, in order of their appearance in the book, methods of child psychology; 
training in physical habits, emotional control, and social behavior; 
biological factors, such as twinning and order of birth; learning processes 
and interpretation of such things as drawings, games, and dreams in their 
relation to the development of the child; psychoanalysis; mental en- 
dowment and defects; and the primitive child. 

The book necessarily represents many divergent points of view. The 
contrast could scarcely be greater than that between the article by Anna 
Freud, which presents the rigid system of the psychoanalysts whereby 
all the varying phases of child development are explained with reference to 
sexual instincts, sexual attachments and aversions, and the article by 
Margaret Mead, which contrasts several primitive groups in a demon- 
stration of the formation of attitudes, habits, and personality through 
cultural pressures. 

This book will undoubtedly be of great value to the child psychologist; 
and to the sociologist, whether interested especially in child behavior or in 
the development of personality in general, it will serve as an excellent 
introduction to the enormous amount of work which has already been 
done in the psychology and development of children. 


RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
RockrFrorp, ILLINOIS 


The Home and the Child: Report of the Subcommittee on Housing and 
Home Management of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. New York: Century Co., 1931. Pp. xvii+16s. 
$2.00. 


This Report is a by-product of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. It illustrates the remarkable organization effected 
by that Conference through which it attempted to cover all fields directly 
or indirectly bearing on the welfare of children and drew into its member- 
ship so large a proportion of the academic profession in the United States. 
The twenty-six persons responsible for this report are a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Family and Parent Education, which in turn was a 
subdivision of the Section on Education and Training. 

This published report, in the words of the chairman, “sums up the 
findings of contemporary workers in the field of home economics in some 
of the phases of home environment—the house, its equipment, its man- 
agement, the management of the family income, and the selection of 
clothing—as they affect the child.”” The success of the various groups in 
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finding relevant material and clear-cut relationships varies, as might haye 
been anticipated. The group dealing with “Clothing”’ confine themselyes 
to six pages on “Children’s Clothing.” Those discussing “Furnishings 
and Equipment” deal, however, not only with furniture and equipment 
for the use of children, but also with the furnishings and equipment of the 
house in general, since these “are of importance to children of all age 
levels.” The group responsible for housing take the same point of view and 
give a twenty-page résumé of housing standards. The groups reporting 
on management of home activities and income have a more difficult prob- 
lem since it is more difficult to show a relationship between a given policy 
of management and the welfare of the child than between open-flame 
gas jets, for example, and his safety. Those dealing with the management 
of time simply review the available material on present-day household 
activities and leave it largely to the reader to decide how the child is 
affected. The report on the management of income occupies a third of the 
book. It covers primarily the cost of providing adequately for children, 
the child’s right to an allowance, and the part he should play in planning 
expenditures. 

If the book contributes little to our understanding, it is because a 
committee, as so often happens, did not prove an appropriate means 
to that end. There are many individuals on the committee who, given the 
responsibility and the time, could have written a discussion of great 
value, a discussion co-ordinated, penetrating, thoughtful, which on the 
whole this is not. 


HAZEL Kyrx 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Remaking of Marriage. By Pout BJerre. Translated by T.H. 
Winstow. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. viiit+257. 
$2.00. 


This book is a peculiar blend of what may be called the old-fashioned 
with the new. The author realizes that at the present day a greater 
latitude must be afforded sexuality than has been the case under the 
old ethical system. But there must be no tampering with marriage, no 
abolition of this institution. It must, however, be remade, transformed 
—but spiritually only—from a social institution to which man subordi- 
nates himself for the benefit of family and society to an inner experience 
which gives meaning to his life. This experience is to be gained by a deep- 
er understanding of sexuality in its function as a renewal of life, a defeater 
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of death. Permanent renewal becomes possible when sexuality is envel- 
oped in the durable sentiment of love finding its full expression in mar- 
iage. 
The author has some thoughtful aphorisms. “(How often we see that 
marriage is a battleground for a man’s struggles with himself and that 
the conflicts which ensue are repeated in every subsequent marriage ven- 
ture. More than one person has had to admit, when looking back on life, 
that the prospects of a solution were never better than during the first 
venture.” Again: “Men make use of woman’s sexual emancipation to 
obtain without cost privileges for which they formerly had to pay dearly. 
But we should not be malicious. ... . ” Dr. Bjerre, who is a Swede, has 
heard of telephone marriages but presumably not of gold-diggers. This 
book, which is a contribution to the psychology and not the physiology 
of sex relationships, will not be as popular among undergraduates as Dr. 


van de Velde’s book. 


J. RumMyANECK 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 


The Crime of Punishment. By MARGARET WiLson. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. Pp. 334. 

Education, Crime and Social Progress. By Witt1AM C. BAGLEY. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xv+150. $1.20. 


Underlying both these books is the theory that the community is 
socially responsible for its criminals. Bagley recognizes in the apparent 
increase of serious crime in the United States a challenge to the whole 
educational system. Margaret Wilson believes that a “nation cannot 
justly punish a crime which it has not tried to prevent”; that society must 
not only protect itself against wrongdoers, but even more must “study to 
protect the potential criminals from the corrupting defects of our social 
organizations.” 

Margaret Wilson’s book is an unnecessarily long record of vile and 
violent vengeance wreaked upon alleged criminals in the past and present 
by European and American “criminal justice.” She holds that the viler 
and the more vengeful the punishment, the less effective it has been to 
prevent crime. The indictment she makes against past and present so- 
ciety is vivid and horrible enough to compel thought, even if the style 
and method of her plea seem somewhat lacking in logical coherence. 

Bagley’s little volume is stimulating in inverse proportion to its size. 
He contends that the increase in crime in the United States is due to (1) 
constantly increasing mobility of the population, with consequent loss of 
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the stabilizing influence of neighborhood and tradition; (2) widely diver. 
gent standards of our conglomerate population; (3) a long tradition of 
lawlessness as a national trait; and (4) possibly, an unprecedented spell 
of prosperity and its accompaniment, leisure. 

Dealing with the first two causes primarily, he attacks that school of 
educators which believes that external discipline for the pupil is out of 
date. Bagley sees freedom as an end but not as a means. He objects 
strongly to the current confusion of the work and play motives in educa- 
tional theory, with the concomitant fallacy of the “immediate interest” 
doctrine. 

In the few pages of his last chapter Bagley summarizes the outstanding 
recent researches into the effect of “nature” and “nurture” (such as 
Freeman’s on foster-children and Newman’s on identical twins reared 
apart) and draws from them much encouragement that the “level of ef- 
fective intelligence among the masses of the people can actually be 
‘stepped up’ through a proper organization of nurtural forces.” 

Inasmuch as respect for law is not an instinct but a “‘nurtural product,” 
and as “the quality of public opinion and the plane upon which the great 
masses of the people do their collective thinking are the fundamental 
factors of social evolution,’ Bagley’s conclusion provides a note of op- 
timism in a chorus of writers on the “end of the epoch.” 


H. Croox 
Smumons COLLEGE 


The Path to Peace: Essays and Addresses on Peace and Its Making. 
By NicHoLAs Murray Butter. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1930. 


These essays, delivered on various occasions in the United States, 
France, Germany, and England from 1924 to 1930, are less contributions 
to historical writing than sources of history. When Dr. Butler speaks or 
writes, statesmen listen. The letter to the New York Times on April 25, 
1927 (p. 71) had an important influence in starting the negotiations which 
led to the Kellogg Pact. Dr. Butler’s nine points for implementing this 
Pact (p. 164) have served to focus attention on a definite program. 

There is, of course, much repetition of the same idea in these essays. 
Dr. Butler delights in broad historical generalizations. He repeatedly 
emphasizes the movement from the Roman effort at world-empire to the 
process of building sovereign nations. The failure of both has led to the 
present effort at an association of independent nations by a sort of Hegel- 
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ian synthesis. He finds the sanctions for such an association less in me- 
chanical devices, although he does not deny the need of some physical 
sanctions, than in the good faith of nations, the evolution of international- 
mindedness, and a growing appreciation of the actual services and savings 
to all of international institutions. He commends the Locarno agreements 
as looking in the direction of continental and regional associations within 
the general structure of peace. The work of the League of Nations is 
often commended, and the Kellogg Pact, which “renounces” but does not 
“outlaw” war (p. 150) and which rendered neutrality obsolete (p. 211), 
is treated as a landmark in history. 

While on the whole optimistic with respect to the post-war progress 
toward association for peace, Dr. Butler regrets the backward position as- 
sumed by the United States as a result of its rejection of the League of 
Nations Covenant and hopes for a Cicero in the American Senate to 
address a Catilinarian oration to the bitter-enders. 


QuINcCY WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Problems of Peace: Lectures Delivered at the Geneva Institute of Inter- 
national Relations, August, 1930. 5th ser. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1931. Pp. xvi+332. 

The annual symposium before the Geneva Institute of International 
Relations, of which this records the fifth, furnishes a valuable guide to the 
progress of thought on the achievement of peace by the experts at the 
heart of the Geneva effort. The tone of opinion in 1930 was, on the whole, 
optimistic. M. Rappard warns his listeners that international govern- 
ment is a misnomer, that neither in intention nor in operation is the 
League of Nations a world-government. The League of Nations does not 
deny the sovereignty of the state though it may be “a most necessary 
bridge leading from the anarchy of the past over into the well-ordered 
world government of the future.” M. Madariaja displays a certain 
amount of irritation in his brilliant paragraphs on the slow progress of 
disarmament. He points to the insignificant expenditures for the League 
of Nations as compared with the exaggerated armaments budgets and 
deplores the evidence that the nations care so little for peace. 

Competent essays, mostly by officials on the international organiza- 
tions concerned, deal with the activities of the international labor organ- 
ization, the international health organization, the mandates system, 
minority protection, and the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
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Among more general topics discussed are: “The Economic Causes of 
War,” by André Siegfried; “International Legislation,” by J. L. Brierly; 
“The Prevention of War,” by W. Arnold-Forster; and “Education for 
World Citizenship,” by Alfred Zimmern. These essays will doubtless be 
of the most interest to sociologists. Several of them emphasize the neces. 
sity of devising means for continually changing the laws and the statys 
quo to accord with changing social conditions if violent change is to be 
eliminated. 

Professor Zimmern sees little to commend in efforts to standardize 
world-culture. National differences are culturally valuable and are not, 
in his opinion, necessarily inimical to peace. Consequently, he believes 
national educational systems will continue to differ. It is not to be con- 
templated that the League of Nations will ever set up a central education- 
al bureau, although it may well serve as a clearing-house of educational 
information for the various nations. 

The League of Nations has, however, shown an interest in the problem 
of education particularly in eliminating from textbooks facts which are 
untrue and in inserting in them information about the League of Nations 
and the development of international co-operation. The problem of 
school textbooks, however, lies not in the falsity or absence of factual 
statements, but rather in emphasis upon interpretations which are nec- 
essarily matters of judgment and hardly susceptible of objective control. 
The tendency of the League should, therefore, in Professor Zimmern’s 
opinion rather be positive than negative. It should disseminate informa- 
tion about successful educational experiments rather than attempt con- 
trol of the content of national educational systems. Professor Zimmer 
believes that peace, even though necessitated by growing economic inter- 
dependence, has become more difficult to achieve because of the particu- 
laristic tendencies of democracy and the declining interest in politics. 


QUINCY WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Personality in Its Teens. By W. RYLAND BoorMAN. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xv+268. $2.50. 

Most published case studies are clinical studies of problem children. 
The twenty stories of high-school boys which form the bulk of this book 
differ in that they are of non-problem boys. They tell, in the boys’ own 
words, of the friendships, conflicts, ambitions, and disappointments typi- 
cal of the great majority of boys. While clinical cases bring into acute 
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focus some of the major problems of adolescents and are undoubtedly 
more exciting to read, the stories of non-problem boys serve as a needed 
antidote to clinical cases and call attention to the neglected problems of 
the average high-school boy. 

The material is organized under the familiar headings of home, com- 
panions, girl friends, athletics, vocation, ideals, and religion, each subject 
constituting a chapter. Thus excerpts from one case may appear in a 
number of different chapters. This method destroys the unity of each 
case, the emphasis being upon types of problems and typical situations 
rather than upon the interaction of influences in one personality. Since 
the cases are named, it is possible, however, to gather the excerpts from 
one case and thus obtain a more fully rounded picture of the boy as a 
person. 

The method used to gather the material is interesting in that it was an 
adaptation of W. I. Thomas’ method of studying personality through 
correspondence. About a hundred boys having some contact with the 
Y.M.C.A. were voluntary participants in a directed correspondencé ex- 
tending over two years. Twenty of the cases were chosen for this book. 

In addition to Y.M.C.A. secretaries, teachers and club leaders who deal 
with non-problem boys should find the book of value. 


SHONLE CAVAN 
RockrorpD, ILLINOIS 


Plan and Technique of Developing a Prison into a Socialized Com- 
munity. By J. L. Moreno and E. Stacc Waitin. New York 
City: National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, 1932. 
Pp. 67. 

The movement for classification of prisoners into groups has been 
hampered by the lack of adequate methods of determining what individ- 
uals will be well adjusted to each other. The present monograph is a 
preliminary report of experimental work in the classification clinic of 
Sing Sing Prison and other prisons. It consists principally of a method of 
scoring prisoners on the basis of the extent to which their traits are similar, 
contrasting, and complementary. Most of the items in the scoring system 
are “common sense” traits, such as age, language, religion, vocation, or 
criminal record. A new element is introduced in the classification of per- 
sonality types and consists of a differentiation of spontaneous reaction 
types and conserving reaction types. The spontaneous reaction type se- 
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cures greater satisfaction in meeting situations for the first time; the 
conserving reaction type secures greater satisfaction in perfecting actiyj. 
ties by repetition. 
EpwIn H. SuTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Workmen's Compensation and Automobile Liability Insurance in 
Virginia. By CHARLES Newton Hutvey and Hamuy 
WANDEL. New York: Century Co., 1931. Pp. xiv+205. $2.25. 


Two somewhat related studies have been brought together in this vol. 
ume. The first is a careful investigation into the administrative and ae. 
tuarial problems involved in workmen’s compensation insurance in Vir 
ginia. The authors criticize the Virginia Workmen’s Compensation Act 
for its narrow and illiberal features. Thirty states have laws with more 
generous provisions than those provided in Virginia. However, the worker 
is given assurance that those rights which the law gives him will be fully 
safeguarded. The rating procedure which is followed is scientific, even if 
it is somewhat complex, and there is no necessity of resorting to a state 
unemployment insurance fund. 

The second half of this volume discusses various plans for automobile 
liability insurance with particular reference to their adoption in Virginia. 
The authors point out that any kind of financial responsibility law for 
motorists would remedy only one-fourth of the cases in which legal lia- 
bility exists and one-twelfth of the total number of injury cases. 


Ropney L. Morr 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Time Stood Still: My Internment in England, 1914-1918. By Paw. 
CoHEN-PoRTHEIM. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1932. Pp. 
235. 

A painter by profession, interned at Wakefield for three years, de 
scribes his experience in a charmingly written book, full of acute obser- 
vation. 

In the Preface he says of the war: “That catastrophe was so gigantic 
and complex that it can only be reconstructed by a vast number of single 
accounts of individual and limited experiences, and we are only at the 
beginning of such a reconstruction.” This is a sociological standpoint, and 
while the book is not a systematic study but an intimate personal narra 
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tive, it gives valuable insight into human behavior under unique social 
conditions. 

Not the mere confinement, which was soon adapted to, but the pro- 
longed close contact with a limited group, the feeling of complete futility 
which attended all effort, the gradual loss of personal responsibility and 
of the sense of time, and the nervous tension produced by the fact that 
one was never alone—‘“‘that monstrous, enforced, incessant community” 
which bred bitter hatreds and mental deterioration—these are what are 
emphasized. 

The effect upon the author’s personality was radical; he was turned in 
upon himself, revised his whole Weltanschauung, and became a writer 
instead of a painter. ‘“Wakefield brought me the death of one thing, the 
birth of another. Compared with this aspect all others fade into complete 
insignificance. I cannot call this bad or good, for it has become a part of 
myself.” 

The spontaneous over-organization among the prisoners, making the 
camp a true Beamtenstaat, was duplicated in an English camp in Germany 
in which the present reviewer spent the war years; and the author’s 
comments upon homosexual attachments were also applicable there. 
One of the most illuminating passages discusses the significance of fron- 
tiers, the homogeneous group of Germans having been cut into three by 
barriers which could seldom be crossed. “‘People learned to consider the 
inmates of the other camps as strangers, and as questionable as all stran- 
gers are. Here were no different races, languages, religion or historical 
origins, but there arose a feeling of separate entities, of difference, of 
strangeness as between neighboring peoples.” A most valuable and inter- 
esting document. 


J. D. Ketcuum 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Wings on My Feet: Black Ulysses at the Wars. By Howarp W. 
Opum. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1929. Pp. 309. $2.50. 
Only to those who did not read Rainbow round,My Shoulder does it 

need to be explained that Dr. Odum has devised a curious art-form: 

a simulated autobiographical statement made up of loosely strung epi- 

sodes, written in a sort of lyric version of the Negro vernacular, and inter- 

spersed with bits of Negro folk song. The foot-loose, hell-raising speaker 
of the lines (in this second book they tell of his adventure in the wars) 
is a sort of “ideal type” of his race. The materials cast in this form are 
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derived, one concludes, from Dr. Odum’s long personal knowledge ang 
study of the Negro, and from folk songs and other collected texts, 

In the face of a series of appreciative and laudatory reviews, the preg. 
ent reviewer feels apologetic in confessing that he finds Dr. Odum’s Blag 
Ulysses not very interesting. The style is monotonous, the repetition of 
tag lines is wearisome, and the character of the protagonist is too general. 
ized to capture these particular sympathies, or to reveal to the reviewer, 
at all intimately, the mental world in which the Negro moves. A real 
document, somehow, does it better. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Hinduism Invades America. By WENDELL THOMAS. New York: 
Beacon Press, 1930. Pp. 300. 


The paucity of literature on the diffusion of Asiatic culture in the West 
warrants attention to this study; no less valuable is it, however, as a foil 
to academic and pedantic notions of diffusion as a general principle. From 
the accounts of wealthy and apparently bored ladies fawning before the 
healthy animal spirits, gaudy colors, and mystic language of semi-western- 
ized Vivekenanda, to the meager questionnaire returns from believers 
of the two dominant sects, Vedanta and Yogoda, here is stuff with which 
the student of culture contact in the United States has to reckon, at least 
until he perfects more of his technique. Of particular note is the author's 
careful distinction between strictly Hindu culture and partially occidental 
products assembled under semi-Western auspices in Asia for the consump- 
tion of semi-Eastern types of European and American thinking. Unfor- 
tunately, the exposition of these religions has expanded the book to five 
times its necessary size. The notes and book list deserve attention. 


MAuvrRICcE T. PRICE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Friedrich Nietzsche. By GEORGE BuRMAN Foster. Edited by 
Curtis W. REEsg; Introduction by A. Eustace Haypon. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xi+250. $2.50. 

Besides its notability as a fair book written by an American on Nietz 
sche during World War mania, this volume has intrinsic merit. It is not 
a book that just anybody could have written—at any time. It is a book 
that perhaps no other American could have written when it was written. 
It is an animated, an appreciative, a critical evaluation of the whole of 
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Nietzsche’s life and work. Through successive chapters on his relations 
to Schopenhauer, Wagner, and Jesus; through chapters on Nietzsche’s 
attitude toward feminism, the state, militarism, democracy, science, art, 
morality, skepticism, religion, atheism, and the superman—Foster pa- 
rades the unfolding life and the developing doctrines of this gadfly of 
modernism. Nietzsche stands unforgettably revealed as antimoral, anti- 
socialistic, antidemocratic, antifeminist, anti-intellectualistic, antipes- 
simistic, and anti-Christian. But he stands revealed also with robust affir- 
mation, as proaesthetic, proscientific, proactivistic. 

Foster presents with marked success the biographical, social, and intel- 
lectual factors that conspired to form the three periods of Nietzsche’s 
growth: the early aesthetic phase, the middle positivistic, and the final 
“superman” emphasis. It was a single question with these successive 
answers that gave unity to Nietszche’s career: “If life is worth living, 
what is it that makes it so?”’ The final answer was itself composite; for 
the superman unites in his will-to-power the taste of an aristocrat and the 
understanding of a scientist. 

It is, however, the manner more than the matter that distinguishes this 
book from other studies of Nietzsche. There is a generous admiration 
through every analysis and an almost breathless dash to every evaluation 
which declares and celebrates the fact that here a living man, rather 
than merely an active mind, is encompassing and assessing one of the 
greatest forces of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Both the Edi- 
tor’s Preface and Professor Haydon’s Introduction combine natural piety 
for a great teacher with a just sense of the new significance that arises 
when two virile minds—Foster’s and Nietzsche’s—cross appreciative 
swords. To students, youthful or adult, who wish to come at Nietzsche 
through an introduction at once comprehensive and animated, no better 


single volume in English can be recommended. 
T. V. Smita 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Evolution of Culture. By Juttus Lippert. Translated and edit- 
ed by GEoRGE PETER Murpock. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1931. Pp. xxxii+716. $5.00. 

This book was written forty-five years ago. Its German title is Kuliur- 
geschichte der Menschheit in ihrem organischen Aufbau. The work is an 
inquiry into the ultimate origins and course of development of the funda- 
mental social institutions. On this subject little is known now, and less 
was known then. Writers referred to the cultures of antiquity, made what 
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use they could of the anecdotal ethnological materials, and then made 
guesses. Lippert’s guesses were wiser than many, and he appears to have 
recognized some of the complexities of the social process. Still, the factual 
and theoretical content of a book like this is not likely to be of great worth 
today. For one thing, whatever we do know today of the primitive peo- 
ples has been learned, nine-tenths of it, since this book was written, 
The Evolution of Culture is more likely to be useful to students of the his- 
tory of certain aspects of sociological thought. The book is an ancestor of 
Folkways; Lippert has much influenced Sumner and Keller. 

The translator and editor sets forth with admirable fulness just what 
he has done to make Lippert available to the English reader. He has 
reduced the two German volumes to this one; he has eliminated certain 
chapters; and “phrases, clauses, sentences, and even paragraphs have 
been deleted in translation wherever they have seemed superfluous, ir- 
relevant, or of negligible importance.” By freedom of translation he has 
mitigated the pedantry of the style. Some assertions have been bolstered 
up with supplementary references, a Bibliography has been supplied, and 
certain of Lippert’s topics have received critical treatment in the light 
of more modern viewpoint, briefly in footnotes, or more fully in ap- 
pendixes. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Columbus Came Late. By GREGORY Mason. New York: Century 

Co., 1931. Pp. x+341. 

This contribution to the growing number of popular books on American 
Indian archaeology reads as though written by one who has found this 
realm of inquiry for himself, and outside of the avenues of formal instruc- 
tion, and who has come to cultivate it as an enthusiastic avocation, both 
in the field and in its literature. The author wishes to extend his interest 
and activity to laymen, who are assured that they will find it a more edu- 
cative and useful hobby than crossword puzzles. 

The result is a book of some confusion and great enthusiasm, well 
made to realize the author’s intent. , 

Although there are chapters on the Indian, speaking generally, and 
others variously on the Pueblos, the Aztecs, and the ancient Peruvians, 
Mr. Mason’s heart is clearly with the ancient Mayas, whose old culture he 
is disposed to glorify. His interest is always romantic, and as mere antiq- 
uity enhances the romance, he pushes as far as he is able those accumulat- 
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ing hints that the Indian may have been on this continent for possibly 
tens of thousands of years. The Indian cultures, too, are said to be 
“comparable in antiquity to what Asia can offer.” 

Where the author sees parallels with modern times, he proposes them 
with gusto. The Inca state is compared to Prussia just before the war. 
“Tt was really the Aztecs who made America ripe for puritanism.” The 
Mexican merchants’ guilds are compared to Rotary clubs. 

The difference of opinion between G. Elliott Smith and the American 
students, with reference to the local origin of Middle American civiliza- 
tion, is identified as the opposition between “diffusionists” and “evolu- 
tionists.” 

On the whole, the book sometimes misleads, but does not often misin- 
form. And in spite of strictures, its pages are lively and provocative. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Banana Gold. By CARLETON Beats. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 

cott Co., 1932. Pp. 367. $3.00. 

This is a book of much charm, to be read not for information but for 
a fresh impression of the natural and social geography of Central America. 
It records the experiences of Mr. Beals, who is sensitive, intelligent, and 
familiar with Middle American life, on two trips through Guatemala, 
Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua. It is a string of sketches, vivid as 
water colors, suggestive as melody, of life in the Tropics, of Latin-Ameri- 
can behavior. Each episode has become in the writing an artistic integer: 
the historical chapters are small dramas; the travel episodes are composi- 
tions, vignettes; one or two sections drawn from Indian mythology would 
be unrecognizable to the sources; but they are charming. Yet the parts 
are bound together by the sequence of the author’s adventures; the whole 
moves along almost like—though it is extravagance to say it—a pica- 
resque romance. A climax is reached in the account of a wild fortnight’s 
ride to reach Sandino, then hemmed in the Nicaraguan mountains by 
United States troops. The interview with this leader which resulted made 
journalistic history a few years ago. Mr. Beals himself is the central 
character in this miniature Odyssey: a humorous, audacious hero, un- 
reluctant to express his love for the tropical countryside, his dislike of the 
native politico, and his contempt for American intervention. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Jungle Ways. By William B. Seabrook. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1931. Pp. 308. $3.50. 


The author of this book is well known to the general reader through 
his accounts of excursions into Arabia and Haiti where he has sought 
among primitive people a type of romantic adventure that has been 
vicariously enjoyed by those jaded by our mechanized and sophisticated 
civilization. In Africa, as in Haiti, he insists that he has come face to 
face with phenomena in which the possibility of fraud and illusion was 
excluded and that defied explanation in terms of our materialistic con- 
ceptions. With a black sorceress as a companion, he penetrates forbidden 
paths to view circumcision rites, and he gets on intimate-enough terms 
with a royal minstrel to indulge in confidential asides on their ceremonies, 
After achieving such intimacy with the natives, it is not surprising that 
the author throws off the civilized inhibitions against cannibalism and 
indulges in a steak from a freshly killed man. In spite of the author’s 
effort to lead us jauntily among these primitive people and make us rec- 
ognize beneath their customs as well as their skins a close kinship, they 
remain exotic creatures without the common humanity which one finds 
in the African of Mary Kingsley’s West African Studies. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Fisk UNIVERSITY 


Biology in Human Affairs. Edited by Epwarp M. East. New 

York: Whittlesey House, 1931, Pp. xi+399. $3.50. 

Unlike most omnibus volumes, this book is eminently successful. 
Without undue overlapping and simplification, a clear and readable ac- 
count is presented of both the methods and the achievements of biology 
in its application to human affairs. The essays are written by the follow- 
ing men, each of whom is well known in his field: Walter V. Bingham, 
Donald F. Jones, Hugh S. Cumming, E. Kennerly Marshall, Jr., Edward 
M. East, Elmer V. McCollum, Morris Fishbein, Howard M. Parshley, 
Frank H. Hankins, Arthur M. Stimson, Joseph Jastrow, and Lewis M. 
Terman. The subject arrangement of the book is as follows: Three essays 
give an introductory survey of the place of biology in modern life, of the 
way it has influenced the social sciences and people’s outlook and think- 
ing, and finally of the possibilities and implications of a complete science 
of genetics and eugenics. The next three essays deal with psychology, 
general, educational, and industrial, and of its increasing adoption in 
controlling human behavior. Then come four essays devoted to the re- 
markable accomplishments of biology in medicine, physiology, public 
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health, and general human welfare. Finally, two essays deal with the 
progress in increasing our food supply, and of the importance of vitamins 
for diet and nutrition. 

It would indeed be an invidious task to select any essay or essayist for 
special mention. This well-arranged and well-planned book should be 
a useful acquisition to the non-specialist interested in social biology. It 
should find a place on the shelf next to Jennings’ Biological Basis of Hu- 


man Nature. tas 
- IKUMYANECK 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 


Hot News. By Emite GAuvreavu. New York: Macaulay Co., 

1931. Pp. 1+316. $2.00. 

When men like Horace Greeley and Whitelaw Reid wrote about their 
newspapers, the hero of the book always turned out to be a political 
party and the newspaper itself played a minor réle. It is characteristic 
of the changes in the newspaper that Gauvreau’s book should be about 
the newspaper as a thing of importance in itself. It is at the same time an 
autobiography, but it is very plain that the paper came first and Mr. 
Gauvreau’s career was that of a faithful servant to the institution, and 
no more. 

The author was an editor of the Graphic and is now of the Mirror 
and his occupation was chiefly that of creating news since a tabloid can- 
not afford to let news happen in its own time. The news-stories that 
he fathered, rather than reported, are recognizable through their thin 
disguise as the “big” circulation bait of the last few years. Always with 
an eye to the barometer of circulation, he tried one story then another, 
finally convincing himself that sex, money, and crime arouse more inter- 
est in tabloid readers than any other themes, and, thereafter, like a good 
strategist, he “used no other.” There are more interesting rules, such as 
“use the first person singular” and ‘“‘use photographs” (a full-page photo- 
graph of the President on election day will sell more papers than the 
tables of returns), and their success is always attested by circulation fig- 
ures. The eternal problem of the tabloid editor arises in the fickleness of 
public patronage, for it is easier to get circulation than to hold it, and after 
one has been as sensational as possible anything subsequent seems dull. 
But the advertisers respond only to consistent figures, and, as a result, 
most tabloids are run at a loss, for the income from street sales alone will 
barely pay for paper and ink. Hence the self-aggravating need for ever 
more stimulating stories which gives the tabloids their extraordinary 
character. 
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Most of this has been said before, in a general way, but seldom as 


concretely and dramatically. 


HELEN GREGORY MacGny 
UNIVERSITY 


Memories of Sixty Years. By HENRY SANDERSON FuRNiss. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1931. Pp. 262. 


If one wishes to have a view of English social politics for the last few 
decades by one who has been a close observer, and to some extent a par. 
ticipant, he would do well to read Memoirs of Sixty Years by Henry 
Sanderson Furniss (Lord Sanderson). If one also wishes to see what an 
active, comprehending life can be lived by a man whose eyesight has been 
poor from the beginning, being reduced almost to total blindness at the 
last, and how such a man can make out in the affairs of men, often big 
affairs, he will be richly rewarded in the reading of the book. This handi- 
cap is not, however, thrust forward; and while the reader is aware of it 
throughout, and an admirer of the author in consequence, this situation 
is generally swallowed up in the narrative that has been prepared. 

Lord Sanderson early in life took a decided interest in the labor and 
social reform movements in England and in time came to be actively en- 
gaged in the political drama of the times, particularly as an advocate of 
some of the principles of the Labour party. For most of his life he was 
connected with Ruskin College, Oxford University, and for a time served 
as its principal. He thus had rare opportunities, on the one hand, for 
contemplative study of his subject, and, on the other hand, for engaging 
directly in the stern realities implied in his subject in the field. His ex- 
periences, contacts, and associations in the movements of the day, with 
here and there a statement of his faith, and with continuing accounts of 
his friendships and their meaning to him, make up the body of the work. 
His story is a personal, intimate one, told in simple, straightforward lan- 
guage, with little attempt at literary embellishment or theoretical dis- 
cussions. But one feels that he has been reading the sincere story of a 


sincere man. 
Harry BEST 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Schopenhauer, Pessimist and Pagan. By V. J. McGritt. New York: 
Brentano’s, 1931. Pp. 312. $4.00. 


This informal biography describes the chief periods in Schopenhauer’s life— 
his happy childhood, his early intellectual promise, the years of obscurity and 
discouragement, and the final period of fame. Schopenhauer’s various writings 
are discussed briefly together with the setting from which they came, as well a8 
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his various conflicts with other philosophers. While the book does not seem to be 
a profound study, it is interestingly written and gives a human setting for the 
development of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. 

RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 


RockFoRD, ILLINOIS 


Ethics and Practices in Journalism. By ALBERT F. HENNING. New York: 
Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1932. Pp. viii+ 204. 


This textbook in the ethics of journalism endeavors to infuse the student 
with moral principles that may lead him to cling to the straight and narrow path 
when later he is tempted by the luxuriant but oblique bypaths that beset the 
way of the calling. Apparently realizing the futility of mere preachment, how- 
ever, the author devotes much of the space to a description of existing folk 
ways of the craft. While his discussion of current practices is realistic and his 
ethical stand commendable (at least to those accepting the tenets of the present 
order), he adds little in the way of either new material or new ideas to the 
works of Flint, Crawford, Lippmann, and others in this field. 


CARROLL D. CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Kachalola, or Mighty Hunter. By SIDNEY SPENCER BROOMFIELD. New 
York: William Morrow & Co., 1931. Pp. vi+310. $4.00. 


Broomfield went into East Africa in 1868 and spent two years traveling, 
trading, hunting, and fighting. He claims to have been the first white man 
ever to touch some of the tribes visited. Later he returned for a two-year 
journey of the same kind. Then the collection of trophies and museum speci- 
mens took him to Sumatra, Borneo, and into the interior of New Guinea. He 
describes in vivid terms what he does and undergoes. The book is an absorbing 
and fascinating narrative, but I cannot see that it has either sociological or 
ethnological value. 


A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Indian Peasant Uprooted: A Study of the Human Machine. By 
MarGARET READ. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1931. Pp. 256. $2.50. 


The Royal Commission on Labour in India published its report, and the evi- 
dence it collected, in eighteen formidable volumes. Miss Read has made its 
essential findings more available by combining summaries of its materials, and 
some of its actual paragraphs, with more literary and intimate descriptions, 
based on her personal knowledge, of individual workers and factories. The 
book is thus an account of working and living conditions among the recently 
industrialized people of India. The abuses reported are the same as those 
familiar to us from the corresponding period in Europe a century ago. There 
is nothing in this book on the effect of industrialization upon the Indian-village 
organization. The book has good photographs but no Index. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Ozarks: An American Survival of Primitive Society. By Vaygg ~ 
RANDOLPH. New York: Vanguard Press, 1931. Pp. ix+310. $5.09, 


This may be described as an ethnography of one of the vestigial mountain 
cultures of the United States. The man who wrote it has lived much 
these people and approaches them with the requisite combination of sym 
and objectivity. It has been the folk-lorist—collector of riddle, rhyme, 
and story—who, among those with scientific or scholarly interest, has hereto. 
fore gone to the mountaineer. Mr. Randolph has shared the interest of the 
folk-lorist, and the fullest sections of the book are those on ‘‘The Ozark Dialect,” 
“Signs and Superstitions,”’ ““The Passing of the Play Party,” and “Ozark Folk. 
Songs,”’ while, for example, the ‘“‘clan” organization is only sketchily reported, 
But he has done more than collect texts and quaint beliefs; though the book js 
casual, and popular, and not formally ethnological, the folk tales and beliefs are 
set, to some degree, in their setting of social use and meaning. The book 
therefore assists in the definition of “folk” and of “culture” in reference to isola- 
tion and stability. Special interest attaches to materials on tabooed words and 
phrases in the Ozark dialect, and to sections dealing with the relations, economic 


and social, of the mountaineer to the “furriner.”’ 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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